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A STORY WITH A SEQUEL. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 








OST respectfully I beg 
leave to announce that this 
is to be a “love story.” 
No one, if I can help it. 
shall be beguiled into read- 
ing half way through it, 
only to throw down the pa- 
per in disgust, with the ex- 
clamation that ‘it’s noth- 
ing but a love story.” 

Most dearly beloved! It 
pretends to be no more 
than that. Of course I 
could write the most ab- 
struse essays and learned 
dissertations on subjects 
6 neither you nor J under- 
stand, really, but I hardly think the editor would 
publish them. 

I am aware that a great many people are inclined 
to sneer at love stories. Some—very many, indeed— 
leserving it, thougn the sacredness of the 
id save even a silly story from too strong 
- Love! it is the great lever that 
1d, the power before which even mon- 
, and without which, humanity would 
y of disintegrated atoms, without force 











A sentiment at once so sacred and so universal, 
needs certainly but a few words in its defence, and 
will vindicate its right to be heard, while human 
nature endures. So much by way of prologue. 

It is something like ten years ago that I became 
acquainted with the foregoing of the circumstances 
I am about to relate; the conclusion has but recently 
occurred. ere 

During a summer’s stay in northern Illinois, I 
made the-acquaintance of a lady whom I will call 
Helen Jackson. She was a widow with one child, 
Leila, a beautifal little girl of ten years, the two liv- 
ing alone together on a pleasant open prairie, which 
was very beautiful with the eummer’s bloom and 
greenness upon it. I have shuddered since, some- 
times, thinking what it would be with the bleak, 
north winds of winter sweeping across it, unbroken 
for miles, by hill, or tree, or shrub. But my memory 
of it is only pleasagt and sweet. 

Mrs. Jackson had been a widow five years. A 
model wife, I said, admiringly, who can bestrue to 
the memory of her husband in spite of temptations. 
For Mrs. Jackson did not remain single from neces- 
sity. Shdiias scarcely thirty-five, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, with.a tropical brilliancy of complexion 
—clear, creamy olive, with fiery dashes of crimson 
wavering in her cheeks. Just my ideal of beauty in 
man or woman. 

In addition to these personal attractions, there was 
@ nice little farm of three hundred and sixty acres, 
and any quantity of “stock” running wild upon 
them. Since Mr. Jackson died, the farm had been 
** put out,” and to the wife of the managing man of 
the estate am I indebted for the story of Helen Jack- 
80n’s—then Selee, girlhood. I had heard little hints 
which led me to believe there was something in her 
past history worth hearing. 

One night I had wandered off across the prairie in 
search of harebells, a friend having wrought himself 
up toa high pitch of enthusiasm in describing the 
“rare azure sea” he had discovered in his morn- 
ing drive. Perhaps it is not needfal for me to say 
that he found an appreciative listener, or that the two 
tiles which he cautioned me it was to them, looked 
only a few pleasant steps to my excited imagination. 
I had never seen any harebells—the real harebells of 
poetry—and I watched impatiently for the sun to get 
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well down in the west so that it would be safe for me 
to venture out. [had too many and too vivid re- 
membrances of blistered noses and foreheads to tempt 
the fiery kisses of this western Sol when his ardor 
was at its height. Eastern blondes were the particular 
objects of his devotion, I was informed, and soon 
proved it true, to my sorrow. 

I am clearly aware that I ought to go at once inta 
my story—to make a bold “dash” into the midst of 
what little interest or excitement it may contain, 
and yet I pause a moment, loth to leave the exquisite 
picture that comes back to me, tinged with the gold- 
en glory of-that summer sunset. Pardon, and pause 
with me, just a moment, on the edge of this softly 
undulating prairie. Al! the soft gradation of tints, 
from the dark sombreness of the rank prairie-grass, 
to the delicate apple- green of the young grain, and 
the rich brightness of the long, lithe blades of corn, 
over which the wind rises and falls in undulating 
waves. Cypripedums, in rich masses of purple and 
gold, lie like flakes of sunset skies where the green- 
sward slopes toward the river, and far across the 
open prairie the silphium works strange, arabesque 
patterns of vivid gold. But here, most beautiful of 
all, the airy fairy bells of the harebells ring their 
dainty chimes. The farmer, driving home his cows, 
cannot hear them; and yet they are full of the sweet 
silence of sound, tome. Listen! do you not hear? 

It was between the sunset and the twilight, and 
while the west was still brilliant with sunset lights, 
that, laden with blossoms, I reached the house of 
Mrs. Jackson. She greeted me cordially enough, 
but there was something odd and fitful about her, 
and the crimson in her cheeks burned with a fierce 
brilliancy, and her eyes seemed full of smouldering 
tire. I tried to appear unconscious of her mood, but 
could not resist the impulse to glance up at her face 
every few moments, from the flowers I was arrang- 
ing. Soon, however, the deepening twilight remind- 
ed me of the long walk yet before me, and I rose to 
depart. AsIdidso, I came in view of the river, 
something like a mile away, whose course was clear- 
ly outlined against the western sky by the dark 
shadows of the cotton-woods, and sycamores that 
skirted its banks. Occasionally there were interven- 
ing spaces, and through one of these openings the 
opposite bank was plainly visible. 

QO Mre. Jackson! I cried, in sudden alarm, “ just 
see! the prairie is on fire!” 

I had read wonderful tales of burning prairies—ex- 
aggerated ones, I think, judging from those I saw— 
and my heart was filled with terror. 

‘It’s nothing but an emigrant train going over- 
land to California,” she said in a brief, sharp way, 
without turning or lifting her eyes. 

To be sure; I saw it plainly enough now. Some 
half-dozen fires were kindled near the bank, and as 
their pale, lurid flames shot upward, they revealed 
the flitting figures of women and children, the long, 
uncoosth, whitely-tented teams, and the dusky fig- 
ures of men in the background, some lounging on the 
greensward, others milking the cows which were 
tethered behind the wagons. 

‘‘ What a unique picture!” I cried, enthusiastically. 
** You do have some nice things in the West.” 

She laughed in an odd, abrupt Yay, and we part- 
ed. About a quarter of a mile further on, Mr. Lever- 
ett, the fureman of the farm, resided in one of the 
better clase of log-houses. Mrs. Leverett, a gay, 
rollicking, chatty littie woman, a compound of 
French vivacity and Yankee drollery, being the 
daughter of a French officer and a Yankee school- 
ma’am—came out to the door to meet me as I came 
up. 

**T have been watching for you these two hours!” 
she cried, with a pout, and a little impatient shrug 
of the plump shoulders. ‘“‘Tom said he saw you 
going toward the river.” 

I held up my flowers. 

‘“* Weeds, mon ami, prairie weeds,” was the sen- 
tentious answer. ‘‘I don’t suppose you know that 
there’s a heavy dew, and your dress is draggled up 
@ good quarter yard, you poor, idolatrous little heath- 


en! I saw you down by the river, and I told Tom 
you were saying over your incantations before your 
idols.’’ 

** You are a wicked, disagreeable woman,” I be- 
gan, trying to look vexed, yet laughing in spite of 
myself. 

** Yes; so Tom says. 
going to do with you?” 

**T know you will have to be quick about it, what- 
ever it is, for I cannot stop three minutes. It is 
quite dark now, and I have a mile and a half to 
walk.” 

** And I’m quite positive there are wolves between 
here and the village—and bears, I shouldn’t at all 
wonder if there were bears,”’ she said, soberly. 

* Bertie!” called her husband, reprovingly. 

“ Yes sir.” , 

Tom Leverett came to the door, laughing. 

**T’ll reveal the whole plot, Miss Gordon,” he said, 
“immediately. Alberta has determined to keep-you 
over night, and I have been kept a close prisoner for 
the last hour, so as to be at hand when wanted to 
ride over and tell your friends where you are.” 

** But it will be such a trouble to you, Mr. Lever- 
ett,” I began, deprecatingly. 

“No, I have business.” ‘ 

* Basiness!”” And the fair shoulders gave another 
shrug. ‘“‘ Miss Gordon, I don’t suppose you know 
it, but poor Tom is a Mason. They hold their orgies 
to-night over in the village. The men are all away, 
and I am opposed to staying alone on principle. 
There is the whole story ; now come in and dry your 
dress. I’ve been keeping a fire on purpose. I hada 
premonition how it would be.” 

There was no use in trying to resist, and so I fol- 
lowed her commands with commendable docility. 
By-and-by, when the lamps were lighted, and we 
were seated cosily at the table before a nice little 
lunch of broiled prairie chicken, buttered toast and 
wild strawberries, I mentioned the peculiarities of 
manner which I had noticed in Mrs. Jackson, ex- 
pressing a fear that she was ill. 

‘*T suppose you saw the emigrant train, across the 
river?” was the, as I thought, irrelevant question. 

** Yes, I saw it, and was quite struck with it. It 
was an altogether new sight to my eyes, and remind- 
ed me of old tales of wandering Bedouins—” 

“In baggage-wagons, with cows tied on behind!” 
she interrupted, laughing. ‘‘ But never mind the 
* Bedouins,’ I want to tell you about Mrs. Jackson. 
You asked me to the other day, but it’s a long story, 
and that was not the opportunity. To-night is bet- 
ter. It will serve to keep us awake till Tom comes.” 

I expressed my delight at the proposition, and she 
began at once. 

“You mentioned the peculiarity of her manner 
to-night. It is the old memory that twelve years 
have not had the power to quite overcome, and 
whenever an emigrant train encamps, as they often 
do, on the river, she is nervous and excited for a day 
or two. 

‘““Twelve years ago, in the early days of the Cali- 
fornia gold excitement, a train of fourteen wagons 
came across the prairie one August day, and encamp- 
ed very near where you saw those this evening. 
Some time during the night a messenger came in 
great haste to the village for a physician. A young 
girl had been taken suddenly and violently ill, and 
the whole camp were in consternation. All the next 
day, the line of baggage-wagons stood on the river- 
bank, the mules tethered here and there on the 
prairie. There were numberless rumors, but Dr. 
Hargrave settled the whole matter by declaring that 
it was a decided case of Asiatic cholera. I was scarce- 
ly twelve years old at the time, but I shall never for- 
get the terror and excitement that prevailed. . 

“Three days the emigrants waited, and then they 
began to manifest signs of uneasiness. Visions of 
fabulous fortunes in a day dulled the instincts of 
humanity. There began to be grumblings and un- 
easy whisperings. ‘She’s nothin’ to any of us; I 
don’t see the need o’ our waitin’,’ one said. * And,’ 


But do you know what I am 








anywhere. I reckon a young gal aint o’ much ac- 
count in the diggin’s, anyhow,’ 

‘‘ Dr. Hargrave brought the news of the growing 
dissatisfaction back with him to the village. What 
was to be done? No one was willing to receive her 
into their homes, neither could she be left on the un- 
sheltered prairie. In this emergency Harry Earle 
came forward, and offered to take the young stranger 
into his house. You know the long, rambling string 
of buildings, half-log and half-frame, across the river 
to the south?” 

‘¢‘ Where the Maxwells live—the place so overrun 
with wild vines?” I asked. 

“The same. Well, Harry Earle owned it, then, 
and it was called the best place in the county—the 
farm, I mean. The buildings were not much, but 
they were comfortable and roomy, and Harry bad 
been getting a good many new things lately, for he 
was to be married that autumn to Helen Selee. By 
the way, I fancy he was a man after your own heart. 
He spent days and weeks in running over the prairies 
looking up rare plants, and in transplanting them to 
his own grounds, until he had an immense collection 
of odd and beautiful things. The vines you spoke of 
were of his planting. 

“ Harry was twenty-nine at that time, a handsome, 
gentlemanly man, with heavy, curling blonde hair 
and beard, and a grave, thoughtful, intellectual face. 
He was learned, too, I have heard, and had travelled 
half over the world. There were only two brothers 
left of the family, and the other, James, had come 
West and bought this place, where he died two years 
after. It was untenanted two years more, and then 
his brother Harry came and took possession. A mid- 
dle-aged lady, Mrs. Marshall, was established as 
housekeeper, and two farm-hands made up the 
family. 

“ T‘have no need to tell you that Helen Selee was 
beautifal. I remember that, to my childish eyes, 
she was absolutely magnificent. It was a pure love- 
match, people said; and I still remember the eager- 
ness with which I used to watch them as they rode 
past my father’s door, his grave face softening into 
rare tenderness whenever his eyes rested on the 
glowing, passionate face instinct with such tender, 
ardent devotion. 

‘* Well, as I said, Harry Earle offered to take in 
this young girl, thrust thus suddenly upon the char- 
ity of strangers.. She was still very ill, but the dan- 
ger was considered less imminent. The two farm- 
hands left, and it was only by strong persuasion that 
Mrs. Marshall was induced to remain and nurse the 
girl, whose name was Mabel Damrell. From the be- 
ginning of her convalescence she manifested a strong 
partiality for the society of her benefactor, as she 
called him with tears in her beautifal, changeful 
brown eyes. She was a slight, fairy-like creature, 
with pale, ash-of-gold hair falling in heavy curls to 
her waist, and giving her a peculiarly childish ap- 
pearance. Her pure oval face was quite colorless, 
but the vivid scarlet of her lips, and the dark color 
ot her eyes gave her face character, and though not 
beautiful or even handsome, there was something 
wonderfully charming and fascinating about her. It 
doesn’t require beauty to be fascinating—I mean 
positive beauty. . 

** When she was able to ride, Harry took her out 
in his arms to the step wherea pretty little coal-black 
pony stood waiting beside a massive gray fellow, the 
great favorite of his master. But she grew very 
pale when he lifted her to the saddle, and clung to 
his hands, bursting into tears. 

‘** Mabel’— she had insisted on his calling her 
Mabel from the first—‘ what is it? Shall I take you 
back?’ he asked in sudden surprise, putting his arm 
about her, for she seemed about to fall. 

“*T—O, I wanted to go so much!’ she panted, 
looking up in his face with grieved lips and tearful 
eyes, ‘but I dare not! I feel giddy the instant I 
find myself alone. O dear! I suppose I shall have 
to go back,’ her voice tremulous with passionate 
regret. 





rejoined another, ‘ might jist as well be in Illinoy as 


“A bright thought struck Earle. 
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** You are so little you might ride Caliph with me, 
but I am afraid it wouldn’t be comfortable for you,’ | 
he said, thoughtfally. 

“ A sudden brightness illumined her face. 

0, [should like it! Only,’ with sudden hesita- 

tion, ‘it would tire you so. I am such a trouble | 
to you, Mr. Earle,’ the little hands trembling in his. | 
“*Tire me! A little atom like you!’ And witha 

light laugh he lifted her from Fleet’s back, and trans- 

ferring the saddle to the iron-gray, placed her there- 

on, and sprang up lightly behind her, keeping one 

arm about her the while. 

‘This was the beginning of the end. Helen was 

proud, and made no complaint, though Miss Damrel! 

did monopolize a great part of her lover’s spare time. 

Harry made excuse, though, and once proposed an 

earlier day for their marriage, which had been fixed 

for November, saying that then he could devote him- 

self to them both more satisfactorily. 

‘*1Is Miss Damrell to stay permanently?’ she ask- 
ed, a little coolly. 

6 You certainly would not have me turn the poor 
child out of doors, Helen?’ his face full of a grave 
rebuke. 

***T thought possibly she might go to her home.’ 

***She has none. I wish her to consider our house 
her home, dear Helen. I hope you will feel as I do 
about it.2 There was no more said about an earlier 
marriage. 

“When Harry returned home he found Mabel 
Damrell on the lounge, her slight form convulsed 
with sobs. He was alarmed and puzzled. 

*** Mabel! Mabel, what is the matter?’ 

** No answer; only an apparent effort to stifle the 
sobs that would not be repressed. He came and 
knelt down before her, and parted the tangled curls 
and tried to turn her face so that he could see it. 

***¢ Mabel, do you know that you are paining me 
inexpressibly, dear child?’ 

“Instantly the little hands dropped from the hot, 
tear stained face, and she sat upright. 

«**7—J didn’t mean to,’ struggling to repress her 
sobs. ‘I did not think you would be home, and I 
felt so bad when Mrs. Marshall told me you were to 
be married right away, and I should have to go 
away—somewhere,’ the last word full of a desolate 
pain. 

‘¢¢ Mrs. Marshall does not know. Iam not to be 
married at present; but when I am, it will make no 
difference to you. ‘This is your ome, Mabel. I want 
you to remember that.’ 

** But I—I don’t think she will like for me to stay. 
Mrs. Marshall says—’ 

**¢ Don’t repeat what Mrs. Marshall says,’ he in- 
terrupted, sternly. 

‘She looked at him an instant in grieved surprise, 
and broke into sudden tears. 

** ‘Mabel, my poor little girl! pardon me for speak- 
ing so roughly!’ he cried, penitently, drawing the 
tear-wet face and tangled curls down to his shoulder. 

“«¢]—J wish I had died!—I had rather die a thou- 
sand times than to cause you a moment’s trouble.’ 

*¢Trouble! Mabel, don’t talk so, I beg.’ 

**¢ But she—Mrs, Marshall—says that Miss Selee 
can marry Ralph Jackson any hour, and she will do 
itsooner than come bere if I stay; and that she al- 
ways (id like Jackson, only he was poor, and—’ 

“ Harry Earle sprang to his feet with such violence 
that Mabel, who was leaning forward on his shoulder, 
fell to the floor. He lifted her mechanically, and laid 
her on the lounge, a deadly pallor on his face, even 
to the bearded lips. Back and forth, back and forth, 
he paced with folded arms and downcast face. By- 
and-by a little hand fluttered shyly to his arm, and 
a grieved, sorrowful face was lifted beseechingly to 
his. 

“¢T am so sorry!’ the sweet, scarlet lips said, trem- 
ulously. ‘ Please to forget what I was so fvolish as to 
repeat, or I shall be forever unhappy.’ 

*** You are a dear little comforter, Mabel,’ he an- 
swered, smiling, ‘and I evi// forget it.’ 

**¢ And you will not mention it to Mrs. Marshall?’ 
she asked, with a sort of nervous eagerness. 

***] shall not repeat it, never fear.’ 

“The next day Earle had business that took him 
away from home for that and the succeeding day. 
To Mrs. Marshall’s surprise, Miss Damrell came out 
about sunset equipped for a walk. She had been out 
very little, and never alone. 

‘“*¢T feel like walking to-night,’ she said, smiling, 
‘and the evening is so lovely I cannot resist the 

temptation. I may be gone some time, you need not 

be alarmed about me.” 

***T can’t just make her out,’ muttered Mrs, Mar- 
shall, as she watched her trip away, hér pale, flossy 
curls falling like a golden veil about her shoulders. 

‘She is soft as silk. I hope her staying here wont 
work any mischief, but I don’t know.’ 

** Helen Selee was alone in her room, when there 
came a light, timid, hesitating knock on the door. 
She arose with a little sigh of weariness, for her 


ly trying that day, and she had hoped to pass a quiet, 
uninterrupted evening. 


tioned her to enter. 


snowy hands crossed on the back of a chair. 


courteously, but a trifle coolly. 
‘** No, thank you. You are to marry Mr. Earle?’ 
* Helen bowed haughtily. 


allegiance. Yet he will keep that promise if it blights, 


scbooi—she was a school-teacher—had been unusual- 
She could not repress a 
little start of surprise at sight of Mabel Damrell 
standing there. She swung open the door, and mo- 


““*] have come on a strange errand, Miss Selee,’ 
said Mabel, immediately, standing, with her small, 


““* Please be seated, Miss Damrell,’ Helen said, 


“*T came to tell you that he loves some one else; 


not only his own life, but that of the woman he loves, 
and, as it will undoubtedly in the end, your own 
also. His notions of honor are so strict, that he 
would never, if he could help it, suffer you to suspect 
that his feelings had undergone achange. This is 
my errand, one I felt compelled to do, though un- 
welcome to us both. I hope you will pardon me, and 
believe that I do it for your own good, and for your 
future happiness,’ the soft voice low and sympathetic. 
“Again Helen bowed, but did not speak. Her vis- 
itor moved toward the door; she held it open, and 
Miss Damrell passed out. There was not another 
word between them. 
‘It was quite dark, save for the faint light of the 
moon just rising in the east, when’ Mabel Damrell 
paused on the bridge, which was not then where it 
is now, but higher up the stream. She was not 
alone; a young man accompanied her, 
“¢There must be no blunder; at eight to-morrow 
night, remember!’ she said, speaking in a low, rapid 
tone. 
“*¢ There shall be no failure as far as I am concern- 
ed,’ was the quick reply. ‘If you can only manage 
your part of the business.’ 
*T think I ought, Mr. Jackson, since I originated 
the plan.’ 
The tone was haughty, quite unlike the sweet 
childishness that generally characterized it. 
**Well, good-night, then, Miss Damrell.’ 
the two separated. 
Tt was quits late on the afternoon of the succeed- 
ing day when Harry Earle arrived home. He was 
intending to call on Helen that evening, and learn, 
if he could, indirectly, if there was any truth in the 
report which Mabel had mentioned. Ife was too 
proud to question her outright, and beside, he did 
not believe the story had any foundation in fact, he 
said to himself; and yet the thought haunted him, 
continually. 
“It isa lovely evening,’ Mabel said, as they rose 
from the tea-table. ‘I think I shall ride if I can 
have Fleet—can I?’ 
** Certainly; but I cannot let you go alone, and I 
was thinking of going out,’ coloring slightly. 
“*T wish you wouldn’t go to-night,’ a little shade 
of anxiety in her tone. ‘'There is a—’ she paused 
suddenly. 
“* What?’ Is there any particular reason why 1 
should not go to-night?’ 
** She hesitated. 
***Q, I want you,’ laughing. 
“<‘No, that isn’t it. There is some other reason. 
‘Tell me, Mabel.’ 
‘©*] had rather not,’ she said, in a reluctant tone. 
*1 wish you wouldn’t insist soon reasons.’ 
© You must tell me—what is it?’ he said, gravely. 
** Nothing—just nothing at all. I didn’t mean to 
let it slip. It’s nothing worth minding. I dare say 
it was only jest?’ 
*¢* What was only jest?’ 
«“* Well, last night I was so lonely that I walked up 
the river and out across the bridge. It seemed so 
desolate over here—it was so strange! it never seem- 
ed lonely here before. I think I was just a little 
blue,’ smiling softly and shyly up into his face. ‘I 
had walked on until it grew quite dark before I 
‘came to myself.” I turned at once, and retraced 
my steps, but it was dark before I reached the bridge, 
and the moon had not yet risen. I saw two men 
crossing the bridge toward me. I am constitutional- 
ly timid, and I crouched at once in the shadow of 
some bushes by the river, to await their passage of 
the bridge, Just as they came to the side where I 
was concealed, I heard one of them say: 
«6 T can’t go to-morrow night, for I’ve promised 
somebody a drive, if somebo ly else don’t get: home.’ ” 
**«s6 You’re hardly fair, Jackson. And for my part, 
if a girl bad slipped me for a richer fellow, 7 wouldn’t 
hang round after her, if she did admit, as you say 
she has, her preference fur you. You say yourself 
that she is going to marry Earle. I don’t think much 
of sucha girl, anyway. She’s as haughty and proud 
as Lucifer, too.’ ”’ 
‘© Stup that, Corthell! I wont hear Helen Selee 
spoken ill of. Mayte you will all be disappointed 
some day. Wouldn’t it be a nice joke on Earle if she 
should marry somebody else I know of, just as he 
thinks he’s sure of her? But mind, Corthell, nota 
word of this to a living soul. / like this thing— 
there’s spice in it.’” 
*66«O, IT wont say anything. What timeshall you 
be off? I want to know about the horses.’ ” 
«68s About eight, or a little before, I think.’™” 
**¢ By this time they were out of hearing, but [am 
quite sure it was only nonsense. But I thought if 
you went there and she was away—or he was there, 
or anything, 1 should be so sorry! for, of course, if 
Miss Selee went to drive with him, it would be only 
as any chance friend or acquaintance rides with an- 
other. Some men are so insufferably vain! It makes 
me quite vexed to think of it. I think upon the 
whole I wont ride to-night, so you can go visit your 
ladye-love if you like.’ And she ran up stairs, 
‘*Some time between eight and nine Harry Earle 
came in and went to his room. Miss Damrell, from 
her window, had seen a light buggy cross the bridge 
at eight o’clock. It contained a gentleman and lady. 
She smiled when she saw Harry Earle coming up 
from the river a little later. ’ 
‘© Well, of course you know how it all resulted. 
Both Earle and Helen were too proud to offer any 
explanations and the engagement was quietly broken 
oft; ske believing him in love with Miss Damrell, and 
he that she only cared for him for his money. Mabel 


And 











that it is only the old promise that holds him to his 


and though he was blind to the fact a long time, he | 
knew at last that she loyed him. He might as well 
marry her as any one—it didn’t matter much to him 
—all women were very much alike to him now—and 
she at least might be happy, he reasoned, and so the 
next spring they were married. 
‘* Some time the next summer young Jackson fell 
heir to quite a little fortane. He immediately bought 
those three hundred and sixty acres of prairie land, 
built the house you now see, and was married to 
Helen Selee in the antumn. 
**T do not think Earle and Helen spoke five words 
together for the next five years, though, as neighbors, 
they often met. Then something occurred that lifted 
the veil from both their hearts in a breath. One day 
Ralph Jackson was thrown from his horse, and stun- 
ned and bleeding, borne to his bome by Earle, who, 
strangely enough, happened just then to be passing. 
It was soon known that he could not survive. And 
then came out the longehidden story of deceit. He 
could not die, he said, with that unconfessed. He 
had loved Helen passionately, but had given up all 
hope of her ever being his wife, when Mabel Dam- 
rell came to him, and with the specious wiles of the 
arch fiend, tempted him to this piece of deception, 
though he, indeed, did little, compared with the part 
she accomplished. He had bribed one of Helen’s 
scholars to feign sickness, and send her a note re- 
questing her .to visit her that evening. He knew 
that otherwise she would not go with him. 
*** And did you not boast to Frank Corthell that 
she loved you, and only cared fur my money, and 
that you would both cheat me at the last?’ Earle 
asked, fiercely, a strange light flaming in his blue 
eyes. 
“* Never! so help me Heaven!’ he answered sol- 
emnly. 
‘** She told me you did.’ His voice was hard and 
unnatural. 
*** And she told me that only a promise—a regretted 
promise—kept you to your allegiance to me. That 
another woman had your love, yet you would sacri- 
fice that love, and make her and yourself wretched 
for life, from your strong sense of honor!’ gasped 
Helen, the words seeming involuntarily forced from 
her lips. 
***God forgive her—I cannot!’ came from the 
white, stern lips of Harry Earle, as with unsteady 
steps he walked toward the door. He paused a mo- 
ment on the threshold. Something—some subtle 
power—drew his glance, and for one single moment 
the two thus cruelly parted gazed in each other’s 
eyes, reading there anguish, regret, and love un- 
changed and unchangeable. 
“ Jackson lingered a few days in great suffering, 
and then died, comforted at the last by the forgive- 
ness of his wife, whom he so passionately loved. But 
Mabe! Earle has never been forgiven—she never will 
be by Helen Jackson.” 
‘‘But where are they—this Earle and his wife?” 
I asked, hastily. 
“They? O, they are living in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Living in the same house, yet as completely 
separated as though oceans rolled between them. 
He sold his farm to Roland Maxwell immediately af- 
ter the death of Jackson, amd removed at once to 
Madison. 
What passed between him and Mabel no one ever 
knew; but the neighbors say, that never since they 
came to Madison, has he recognized her existence 
by as much as a word or glance. He is rich, and 
they have servants in abundance, and she never 
lacks for aught money can buy, bat her husband’s 
respect and love are forfeited forever.” 
‘* A sad state of affairs,” I said, musingly. ‘‘ There 
ought to be asequel to so sad a tale.” 
* O, it’s only in stories that everything comes out 
right, and virtue comes off with flying colors,’? was 
the balf-laughing, half-serious reply. 





Last week I received a long letter—several pages, 
in fact—from my gay little friend, Bertie Leverett. 
To my great delight it contained the sequel to Helen 
Jackson’s romance. I will relate it in my own 
words. 

It was a lovely autumn morning, with summer 
airs still loitering dreamily over the prairies, and 
blue skies veiling their softness in pale, quivering 
mists of shimmering amber. A 

Leila Jackson, now grown to a beautiful woman 
of twenty, thought it the sweetest morning that 
ever dawned, for on that morning she was to be uni- 
ted to one who had won her heart’s first great love. 
No shadow had dimmed the brightness of the sweet 
dream, for her, and yet a faint cloud rested on the 
beautiful young face that looked absently across the 
prairies to the thinly skirted river-bank, where, 
through the hal]f-naked branches of the sycamores, a 
vine-covered, rambling farmhouse met her vision. 

“Poor mamma!” she said, with a little sigh, the 
beautiful golden-brown eyes growing misty with 
tears. ‘‘ I’m quite sure / could not live if anything 
was to separate dear Paul and I.”’ 

** One cannot die always when one wishes, little 
girl,” said a grave, gentle voice, almost at her elbow. 

She gave a quick start, coloring slightly at the 
thought that she had been overheard, and by a 
stranger. 

“Pardon me,” he said, suavely, ‘‘I spoke, in- 
voluntarily.” 

‘** And so did I,’’ she replied, smiling. 

Something about this man, stranger though he 
was, attracted her in spite of herself. She was 
quite sure she had never met him before, and yet 
there was something strangely familiar about his 





Damrell comforted him in her pretty, innocent way, 





taking in the great strength of the massive shoulders, 
the erect carriage, and the firm will that revealed 
itself in the compressed lips and steady eyes. There 
were lines in the face which told that life had brought 
something beside wealth, and culture, and success 
to this man—these it had brought, she felt instinc- 
tively— something which had touched the proud soul 
to the quick. 
* Do you believe in metempsychoses?” said Lelia, 
drawing along, flattering breath, and smiling a lit- 
tle, perplexedly. 
‘* Not hardly, I think,” returning the smile, and 
coming a step nearer. ‘‘ Why, Leila, is there any- 
thing familiar about me?” 
There was a suppressed eagerness in his voice, and 
he cast a swift glance toward the house, some five 
rods away. 
“IT have been trying to assure myself for the last 
five minutes. I have no distinct recollection of you, 
sir, and I have not met so many men—such men as 
you, I mean—that I should be apt to forget. And 
yet it does seem as if I had known you in some form,” 
she added, laughing. 
“And you think it possible I may be the soul of 
some favorite horse or kitten you once knew? But 
that theory is destroyed at once by the fact of my 
age. Don’t you see how old I look?” 
Something, some long-remembered expression, 
perbaps one of those strange intuitions that some- 
times break upon the soul, revealed in that instant 
who he was. She took a step towards him and put 
her hand on his arm. The soft rose-color had all 
faded from her cheeks, but her eyes were like stars. 
“ Thank God that you have come at last!” 
** You know me, Leila?” 
‘Yes, you are Harry Earle! I remember it all, 
now—you brought my father home that day. I have 
kept your face in my heart ever since.” 
“And your mother, Leila, where is she?” his 
breath coming quick. 
** You will find her in the house, sir.” 
* You do not think I shall intrude—that I shall in 
any way disturb or distress her by my sudden ap- 
pearance?” he asked, besitatingly. 
‘I think, Mr. Earle,” she said, the color sweeping 
back to her face in a flood, “that your own heart 
ought to answer that question. My mother hasnev- 
er doubted your faith in ail these long years of hope- 
less separation. If you have any doubt of hers you 
had better not go in.” 
He turned and waiked rapidly towards the house, 
and not till then did it occur to Leila that she had 
revealed her mother’s heart to this man, taking it 
for granted that he was free. Suppose he was not? 
She worked herself into quite an excitement over it, 
and at last concluded to go up to the house. The 
grass was soft and yielding, and her footsteps were 
light, and those within were too engrossed in each 
other to be thinking of listeners. The window was 
open and Leila could not resist the impulse to 
pause. 
“O, if only dear mamma might be hap 
she said, softly, under her breath. ‘ 
never knew anything of this till } 
mamma! she need never fear any d 
derstanding coming between Paul a 
** You knew I should come, Helen? 
knew the voice, it was so full of tender e 
‘* If the time ever came that you were free, Harry. 
I have kept that faith through all these long sixteen 
years,” her mother’s voice made reply. 
**God bless you, my true-hearted Helen!” 
Leila waited to hear no more, but with swift, noise- 
less steps sped away from the window, and up to her 
room, where she indulged ina little burst of happy 
tears. Allatonce she remembered—what for the 
moment she had forgotten—that it was her wedding- 
day. She was to be married at eleven, and it was 
nearly nine, now. She sprang up in a little flutter 
of consternation, her heart beating very fast as the 
sound cf, Paul Maxwell’s voice came suddenly up 
from below. There were a few moments of low, 
eager talking, and then her mother came to the foot 
of the stairs and called to her to come down. 
Pau! came to the door to meet her, his face preter- 
naturally solemn. 
* Leila, dear, our wedding has been postponed,” 
he said, in a lugubrious tone. 
“ Postponed, Paul?” she exclaimed, with dilating 
eyes. 
‘* Why yes, so it seems,” with a glance at Mr. 
Earle, who rose and came forward. 
** Only till evening, Leila,” he said, smiling at her 
bewildered face. ‘And instead of one, we have con- 
cluded to have ¢wo brides, and to an early, have 
added a late love.” 
‘*‘O mamma!” And with a cry of delight Leila 
threw her arms about her mother’s neck. 
** You see, dear,” he added, ‘‘ you and Paul have 
the long day before you, and can afford to wait a lit- 
tle, but Helen and I have only life’s afternoon.” 
“Ah! but Harry,” Helen responded, “have you 
not seen dark, murky mornings, the glory of whose 
afternoons was a royal recompense for the early 
shadows?” ; 
“‘ I see the dawning of one,” he said, with a smile 
that brought back the old tenderness to the grave 
lips, and the old vivid crimson to the face into which 
he gazed so tenderly. 
To which Mrs. Leverett adds: 
*** It was the opinion of all who attended the nup- 
tials, that the o/d lovers were a great deal more de- 
voted, and ridiculously and undeniably in love, than 
the young ones. But somehow no one was inclined 
to smile at the sight, indeed, I am not sure but quite 



























‘face, or form, or both. She stood luoking at him, 


all of them cried,—I know of one who did!’” 
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THE LADY’S VISITOR. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


THE daily papers of one of the larger western cities 
lately announced the death of Mrs. Ernestine Croly, 
in the eighty-seventh year ofher age. 1 knewsome- 
thing of her history, and the reading of her obituary 
recalled vivitly to my mind a nunber of delightful 
evenings passed in company with several others by 
her huspitable fireside, listening to her deeply inter- 
esting narrative of the vicissitudes of her life. This 
was about twelve years ago; she was a widow then, 
her husband, the well-known Captain Elijah Croly, 
having died a few years before. She lived at that 
time in the enj»yme.t of the fortune which he had 
left her; she was kind to all, and won the hearts of 
all by her accomplished saavity; and she delighted 
in nothing so much as to assemble her young guests 
about the great fireplace on winter evenings and re- 
late tothem chapters of her tong and varied ex- 
perience. 

Her life was indeed one of remarkable changes. 
Born in Poland, tbe only daughter of a noble house, 
and wedded at the age ot sixteen to one of the fore- 
most of the revolutionists of that unhappy land, she 
lost her husband by execution for some political of- 
fence, during the first year cf her marriage, and was 
herself exiled. Flying from the country with so 
much precipitation as to become separated from all 
kindred and acquaintances, she landed in Baltimore, 
“a stranger in a strange land,” destitute of money, 
and ignorant of the language of the country. Bat 
Captain Croly, Who commanded the vessel that 
brought her over, had become enamored with her 
beauty, and had learned from her sufficient of her 
own language to be able to converse with her; and 
fuilowing her from the vessel until she sat down upon 
a bale of merchandize, bewildered in the confusion 
of the wharves, and despondent, he asked her where 
she meant to go. 

“ T have no place to go,” was the sad answer. 

“Then come back to the ship,” Le said; and while 
she hesitated in embarrassment, he told her in bis 
blunt sailor fashion that he should be very glad to 
marry her. The poor girl was astonished, at first; 
but when she saw that he was in earnest, she began 
to think. seriously of the proposal. She thought with 
a sigh of her dead husband; then she looked at the 
captain, Sind saw that although double her own 
age he was still young, and a kind, good man; and 
then she had only to think of her lonely and friend- 
less condition to decide her in the «fficmative. They 
were married the same. day; and she often deciared 
afterward that she loved America so well that she 
became the wife of the first American she knew. 

This union, formed under circumstances so pecu- 
liar, was one of the happiest I ever knew. Captain 
Croly abandoned the sea soon after, and entered into 
the mercantile business in Baltimore, acquiring an 
immense fortune in the course of a few years. Their 
childless house in that city, as in their western home 
a date, was a continued scene of opep-handed 
ty, and none were better known in thut opu- 
lent place than they.* Then came one of those finan- 
cial panies which have too often afflicted our coun- 
try, and the wealth of the Crolys was stripped from 
them ina day. House, furniture, money—all went 
together, the captain insisting that every honest 
debt must be paid, although he might be reduced to 
beggary; and sadly, but still with stout hearts, the 
two emigrated tothe Great West that they might 
repair their fortunes. 

We next find them upon the frontiers, on the very 
outposts of civilization, exposed to all the. dangers 
and excitements of pioneer life. In common with 
others like them, they wrestled with the savages and 
with the forests until they had the satisfaction of 
seeing a city grow up around the spot where their 
log cabin had stood, and themselves made wealthy 
again by the increase in the value of the land they 
had reclaimed from the wilderness. Good Madam 
Croly bad thrilling tales to tell of desperate combats 
with the Indians which her own eyes had witnessed, 
and of a long captivity which she herself endured 
among the then unknown tribes far west of the Mis- 
sissippi; but we must pass these at present. At the 
time of Captain Croly’s death he had been for some 
years in command of a p»pular river-boat; and dur- 
ing the last years of madam’s life she had enough 
and to spare. 

The incident which 1 propose to relate occurred 
during the captain’s life, and seems to me to be the 
most remarkable of all her varied experiences. It 
will be seen that this brief notice of the history of 
the captain and his wife is necessary toa correct un- 
derstanding of the occurrences to be related. 










It was the last October (said the lady) that we lived 
in the frame house on the corner of Boone and 
Adams streets. This house was finished the next 
spring, and we have lived here ever since. The old 
house was small and inconvenient, and I was impa- 
tient to leave it; and I think that my adventure 
there put me in such dread of the place that I could 
not have lived there another year. 

It was not a quiet part of the city; both the streets 
I have named were business thoroughfares, and at 
nigut when everything else was still I could hear the 





* It is hardly necessary to say that the author has sub- 
Stituted fictitious names for the true ones of the partics 
referred to. This practice is too well settled to be disre- 
garded.—Epb,. 


watchman pacirg round the corner, a8 I lay awake. 
Elijah liked the place more than I did, and it was on 
his account that we stayed there so long. I thought 
that it should make very little difference to him 
where we lived, for he was at home only two or 
three days out of every ten, while he ran his boat on 
the river. I was often alonea whole week at atime; 
and lonely enough it was sometimes. 

“ Get some one whom you like to stay with you, 
my dear,” the captain said, when I told him one day 
how unpleasant I felt to be alone so much. ‘Get 
any one you please; and before long I hope I shall be 
able to stay at home with you myseli.” 

I took his advice, and after some inquiry I founda 
woman who I thought would suit me. Her name 
was Ea.ily Sands, and she was a pleasant- faced Eng- 
lish woman of about forty. She told me that she 
had been le(ta widow, with no means, and had since 
earned her living by working out; and although I 
had intended that the woman who came every n.orn- 
ing tu do wy housework shvuld still come, I found 
Emily so handy and so willing that I Boon discontin- 
ued the services of the other. She was well-educa- 
ted, and so amiable, so bhight, and so vivacious, that 
I told my husband when he next returned, that I 
was satisfied [ had done the best that I could do in 
the city. 

.“ T hope so,” he said, doubtfally. 

“And don’t you think 80?” I asked. 

** Well—no;” he replied. 


anything wrong about her?” 

* T can’t say that I do; I presume it is only a no- 
tion; but Ihave in some way conceived a kind of 
distrust of her face. I can’t explain it, and I guess 
you had better not be prejudiced by it.” 

** You may be very sure [ shall not,” I rejoined, 
‘if it has no more fuundation than this.” And this 
was all that was said between us on the subject. I 
was too well acquainted with the captain’s sudden 
whims, to attach much importance to this one. 

The captain remained at home this time barely 
two days. On the morning that he left to take his 
boat fur the down trip, just after he had taken up his 
hat and gloves to go, he called me into the chamber, 
and shut the door. 

‘Here is something, Erny,”’ he said, “ that I want 
you to keep safely for me till I come back.” And he 
took a paper package from his breust-pocket as he 
spoke. ‘* There are twenty one hundred dollar bills 
in it; two thousand dollars in all. I will lock it up 
here in this bureau drawer, and give you the key.’’ 
And he did so. “No one would thiuk of coming 
here for money.” 

** Do you think you had better leave it here, Eli- 
jah?” Lasked. ‘ Why not put it in the bank?” 

“TI meant to; but I shall not have time. The mon- 
ey was paid me at Vicksburg, and I intended to de- 
posit it just as soon as I reached home; but in my 
careless way I have neglected it till now, and now I 
tind I havg barely time to reach the wharf before ten. 
But no matter, Erny; the money will be safe where 
it is, and there will be no danger about it; or if you 
don’t think so, you may deposit it yourselt.” 

My husband was right in speaking of his careless 
way. He took little thought of possibilities, and I 
presume that he never once thought of that money 
from the time he leit the house until he returned 
five days aiterwards. Asfor myself, I was not so 
easily satisfied. 1 knew that the city was filled with 
bad and rouffianly men, and I had heard enough of 
house-plunderings and outrages of that kind to make 
me afraid to keep this large amount with me. My 
uneasiness increased as the day wore on, and about 
three o’clock the same afternoon, I took the money 
and went to the bank, determined to deposit it. The 
bank was closed; all the banks were closed. I was 
informed that it was a kind of holiday in the city, and 
that all the public places were shut. 

1 tock the package home again, re; laced it in the 
bureau-drawer, locked it, placed the key in my 
pocket, and resolved that I would not worry any 
more about it. Emily called me to tea in a little 
while, and though not hungry, I went into the din- 
ing-room and sat with ker while she drank her tea 
and laughed and chatted in her vivacious way. 

While she was talking, notwithstanding my reso- 
lution, I was just on the point of telling her about 
the money and asking her advice about it—whether 
I could do anything better with it than to keep it 
under lock and key in the house until the banks 
opened in the morning, and if she thought not, of 
asking her to pass the night with me in my goom; 
but I quickly dismissed the idea, Although I had 
the utmost confidence in Emily, I thought it safer 
nut to say anything about the money, since nobody 
knew anything of it but my husband and myself. 

The evenings were rather long, and Emily and I 
sat together in the dining-room after the table was 
cleared off, she reading aloud, and I listening, as 
was our custom. When the clock struck ten she laid 
down ber book, and I took my lamp, and bidding her 
good-night, went up to my room. 

My chamber occupied the whole front of the second 
story,and Emily had a back room upon the same 
floor. A bell-cord ran from my room to hers, 80 
that I could summon her at pleasure. : 

I placed the lamp upon the bureau, shaded it, and 
returned and locked the door. Then I drew my easy 
rocking: chair to the middle of the room, put on my 
slippers, and sat down for a few moments before re- 
tiring. And immediately I became vexed at myself 
to find that I was looking at the drawer that held 
the money, and that I was feeling in my pocket to 
‘ gee that the key was safe. I felt noalarm; I had 
| almost cured myself of my uneasiness; but it seemed 





“* Now I'd like to know why, Elijah. Do you see 





as if that money, and the danger of its custody, would 
obtrude upon me. In the impatience of the moment | 
I turned my chair half-round, and looked towards 
the opposite wall. The shade that I had placed over 
the lamp confined its rays within a small circle, be- 
yond which the bed, the furniture, the carpet and 
the wall paper were obscure. In the corner, to the 
right of the door, was an antique, high. backed chair, 
a favorite piece of furniture. AsI turned my own 
chair from the bureau, my eyes rested.on this ohjeot; 
and I saw by the same glance that a human figure 
was sitting in it! 

I coul.l not at first make out whether it was a man 
or a woman; I only became conscious, as [ sat in 
bewildering, dumb terror, that I was confronted by 
a stranger there in that semi-darkness—by some one 
who had hidden in the room for some object, and 
what that object was I well knew. No person who 
has never been placed in such a terrifying situation as 
that can describe the sigkening feeling which for a 

t takes pc ion of the heart; and I can 
only say for myseif that I sat motionless for a time— 
I know not how long—thinking of my helpless situa- 
tion. There I was, locked up in « room alone with a 
ruffian, waiting, trembling, and expecting to hear 
him speak, or to become the ohject of some violence. 
For, although as I have sai’, I could not distinguish 
whether it was man or woman, I did not doubt that 
it was the furmer, and one of the most desperate of 
his kind, And presently, as my eyes fell to the floor, 
I saw a great pair of brogans thrust out upon the 
carpet within the radius of the light. 

I do not know how long we sat there in the semi- 
darkness of the room, facing each other, but motion- 
less and silent; it might have been three minutes or 
thirty. The thought of alarming Emily suddenly 
occurred to me, and I reached out for the bell-cord. 
It should have been within easy reach of the spot 
where I sat; but my hand failed to find it. 

A low chuckle came from the occupant of the olf 
chair. 

“That was a clever thought of you, missus,’ came 
forth ina deep, rough voice, and in a tone of easy 
insolence. ‘Clever thought, marm, but bless your 
simple soul, did you think I was a going to leave 
that ere cord there for you to make a noise with? 
Not by no means. It’s well to be careful when you’re 
in this kind of business, marm; and so when you 
left me alone here before dark—I then being under 
the bed, you see—I crawled out and took a survey of 
of the place.” 

My strength was returning; 1 became. reassured 
as I saw that the man intended no violenge to my- 
self. ‘* What do you want, sir?’ I asked. He 
chuckled again, and replied: 

“Now that’s good; you’re a business woman, 
marm; you come right to the point, without any 
nonsense. I’m going to tell you what [ want.” 

He rose from the chair as he spoke, and crossed 
the room to the bureau, passing so close to me that 
his boots brushed the skirt of my dress. I shuddered 
and drew my chair back—I could not help betraying 
my fear. 

** Be quiet, marm,” he said. “I don’t mean to 
hurt you, if Ican helpit. Keep still, and I wont. 
Let’s have a lock at each other.” 

He removed the shade, and looked at me for full 
half a minute as I sat in the glare of the lamp. He 
was a large, brawny fcllow, full six feet high, and 
dressed in an old suit of fustian clothes: His face 
was e.tirely concealed by a crape mask; not a fea- 
ture ot it could I see, from his neck to the crown of 
his head. He leaned one arm upon the bureau, and 
regarded me attentively. 

** You don’t know me,” he remarked, in an ordi- 
nary tone. ‘*No, of course not; it’s best for you 
that you shouldn’t. I thought at first there was 
something familiar in your face; but I guess I was 
mistaken. Well—to business, marm.’’ And he as- 
sumed asharp tone, and looked carefully at the bu- 
reau. “I’ve got a pistol here, missus,’ and he 
slapped his pocket, “ but you’re too sensible a wo- 
man, I take it, to make me use it on you, I want 
that money. There’s two thousand dollars of it, in 
this drawer; you have the key. ‘ Give it to me.’’ 

I handed it to him without a word. 

“T'll leave you now in a minute, missus,” he 
said, rapidly inserting the key, turning it, and open- 
ing the drawer, “‘ with many thanks for your good 
behaviour. Is this it?” He took out the packago 
and held it up. 

‘¢ That is the money,” I said. 

“She might deceive me, after all,” I heard him 
mutter; and thrusting his foretinger into the end of 
the envelop, he ripped it open and pulled the end 
of the bills out into sight. ‘* Yes, hereitis. Now—” 

He had thrust the package into his pocket, and 
was about to close the drawer, when his eye was 
caught by something within it, He started, thrust 
his hand into the drawer, and taking out an object 
that I was well acquainted with, he bent over and 
scrutinized it, holding it closer to the lamp. Howl 
did wish that [ could see the expression of his face 
at that moment. He held in his hand an ivory min- 
iature of my husband’s face, a faithful picture, made 
by an artist in Baltimore, years before, at my re- 
quest. 

‘* Whose face is this?” the robber demanded, in a 
voice that trembled with eagerness. 

“ My husband’s,” I replied. 

“ Your husband’s?—yes, yes; but his name?’’ 

* Elijah Croly.” 

** Captain Croly ?” he demanded, in the same tone. 

 Yos.”* 

“The same who commanded the barque Calvert, 
that used to run out of Baltimore? ’ 





faint with emotion; bat while I sat in deep surprise 
at the unexpected turn that this affair had taken, 
he said: 

** You have no reason for fear now; I will not rob 
you; I will not harm you. Only don’t make a noise. 
Please open the door, and you will fiad Jane—your 
woman, [ mean—waiting in the hall.” . 

I obeyed; I did not know what else to do. I un- 
locked and opened the hall door, and there, to my 
astonishment, stood Emily Sands, arrayed in her 
bonnet and shawl, with a bundle in her hand —wait- 
ing, I have no doubt, for a signal from within. She 
started upon seeing me; but the man immediately 
called to her by the name of Jane, telling her to 
come in, 

She passed by me as she did so; and I whispered, 
“O E.uily—bow could you betray me?” She anani- 
fested no shame or sorrow, though I know she must 
have heard the whispered words; her face was hard 
and unwomanly, and its expression wassullen. And 
I could not doubt that she had played the spy on my 
husband and myseH, and had betrayed us to this 
man. 

“T’ve a very few words to say to you, ma’am,” 
said the man; and all the boldness and insolence 
had gone out of his voice, leaving it gentle and sor- 
rowful. ‘“ Just a few words, to ask you to forgive 
us for what we meant to do, and to tell you what 
has happened to change my mind so suddenly, and 
why we can’t rob you, as we meant to do.” He took 
the package from his pocket with the words,and tcssed 
itinto my lap. ‘That money belongs to the man 
that I love and honor more than any other on earth, 
I’m a hard customer, ma’am; we live by dark ways 
and doings, Jane and I, and. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved when she let me in here to-day and hid me, 
that I could leave the house without that money; 
but if ’d known whom it belonged to, I’d sooner have 
held out my right hand t> be cut off than come here 
as I have, and fur what I came. I used to be a 
sailor, and I was with Captain Croly on the Calvert. 
He was the very kindest and best master that ever 
handled a speaking-trumpet, and there wasn't a 
man aboard the barque but lovedhim. Onenight off 
Hatteras all hands were sent aloft to reef,ina heavy 
gale; and when they came down again, I was miss- 
ing. ‘ Where is he?’ the captain asked; but none 
of them knew. They hadn’t noticed me since we all 
sprang into the shrouds together. ‘ Overboard, I’m 
afraid,’ said the mate; and the men all seemed fear- 
ful that I was lost. The captain hailed me through 
his trampet; and there came back a faint, despairing 
cry, only just heard above the piping of the storm, 
Captain Croly never ordered any one else up; heca:‘t 
off his coat and threw down his trumpet, and went 
aloft before any one could get ahead of him. He 
found me hanging with one elbow over the fure- 
yard, and just about ready to fall from weakness and 
pain; for wy other arm was twisted out of juint at 
the elbow by a turn of the ropes. He caught me 
and held me there till help came up from below, and 
then they carried me down. It was Captain Croly 
that saved me from @ grave in the sea; and I would 
have robbed him to-night! Forgive us, madam, if 
you can; we will leave you in peace. Come, Jane.” 

The two passed out of my chamber, and from the 
house, leaving me like one in a dream. The woman 
I never saw again; and [ have little hops that she 
ever reformed. She was one of the crafty, hypocriti- 
cal kind, whose hearts are entirely bad, and who 
generally come to bad ends. But I am very hopefal 
that the man entered upon a new life after this oc- 
currence. He made no promises, not even an inti- 
mation to me that he meant to do so; but I have 
faith to think that the heart that could treasure up 
a debt of gratitude and stay the execation of a crime, 
asin this tase, must have something in it strong 
enough to turn it to virtuous ways. 

‘* Well,” said Elijah, in his joking way, when he 
came home nextafter this eventful night, ‘‘ you’ve 
not been murdered for that money, [ see. Where’s 
Emily? Has she run off with it?” 

I handed him the package, merely remarking that 
the woman had unexpecteglly left me, for reasons 
which I supposed were best known to herself. This 
was all the conversation that I had with him upon 
the subject; he never knew what I have been telling 
you. Perhaps I did wrong; but I was always re- 
Inctant to tell him all about it, and he died before I 
could make up my mind. But I never had any oth- 
er sccret from Elijab; and I believe I mever had an 
adventure that made such an impression upon me 
as this did. 





+ 2.3ee + 

MARRIED FOR A WATCH.—An unfortunate bach- 
elor in the northern part of New Hampshire, who 
had made many unsuccessful attempts to get a wife, 
at last succeeded, by the irresistible temptation of a 
$15 silver watch, in inducing a high-tempered old 
maid to marry him, The ceremony having been duly 
performed at the house of the bride’s father, the 
happy husband proposed an immediate return home. 

** Home!” exclaimed the bride, ‘‘home! This is 
my home, and you had better go toyour’n. I agreed 
to marry you for the watcb, but wouldn’t live with 
you for the town clock!” 





I nodded my head. I knew that the vessel named 
was the last one that my husband had sailed on the 
ocean; in tact it was the same in which I came to 
America. 

“And this is Captain Croly’s money?—this is his 
house ?—-you are his wife?” he asked, rapidly, giving 
me no time toanswer his questions. ‘ Yes, yes—I 
see it all. Great God!—to think what I -was just 
about to do!” 

He dropped into the nearest chair, apparently 
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_ ascending and descending in gorgeous attire, but all 


_ tourist suit in which we saw him last, he is dressed 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IRENE. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 





Youth wears the chaplet and diamond bright, 

Fair forms trail their garments of gladness to-night, 
Joy's beaming glances light every eye, 

Radiant beauty moves gracefully by ; 

Girls wave their ringlets and press to the side 

Of the star of evening, the beautiful bride, 

Alike of the heart and the hour the queen, 

Now beaming in beauty—the youthful Irene. 


Iler vesture of satin, in glittering fold, 
Like wavelets of gladness around her is rolled; 
The blossom half hid in her dark, shining hair, 


Is not, than its wearer, more gentle and fair. 
Life opens brightly and beautiful now, ° 
As the bud in her hand, or the gem on her brow; 


All is beheld through the silvery screen 
That veils, for the hour, our happy Irene. 


The eye of a father, in innocent pride, 
Rests on the young graceful form at his side; 
Mother love, blending in hope, joy and fear, 
Dries, in deep gladness, one gathering tear; 
Mingled emotions thrill every heart, 
-As she murmurs the words, ** Until death us do part;"’ 
And smiles from the heart shed light on the scene, 
That prophesy joy in the path of Irene. 





A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
THE HORSE AND THE MARE, 


Ir is ten months since the events related in our last 
chapter, and the morning sun of another autumn is 
lighting up a ecene far differcnt from the quiet land- 
scape about Blackburn Manor. It shines upon o 
great seaside haunt of fashion, fuller even m 
usual of gay company, because of the race-mecting at 
neighboring Goodwood. 1t is the Cup day, and 
therefore many of its stately mansions and all its 
hotels have been astir earlier than usual. Upon this 
day the tide of brilliant equipages on the west cliff 
will suffer perceptible decrease, and the broad walks 
will be traversed without jostling. For the present, 
however, all is haste and preparation. The New 
Unlimited in particular, before which are in waiting 
a score of various vehicles, seems alive from its eighth 
floor to its basement. The porter opens its folding- 
doors to incomers and outgoers with the regularity 
of aswift automaton; the clerk in the glass box is 
questioned ten times per minute respectiug the 
movements of this or that inmate of the gilded hive. 
The spacious hall is crowded by knots of men, who 
whisper to one another mysteriously, and jot down 
the result of their deliberation in little books. The 
broad staircases are trodden by ethereal creatures 


bound, sooner or later, for the park and the course. 
In the balconies, too, are here and there to be seen a 
pair of eager but quiet talkers, very different from 
the tender couples who have been known to stand 
there by moonlight, and watch the waves kiss the 
shore, and sighing, reluctantly withdraw. These 
present pairs are all of the masculine gender, and 
their theme is a sordid one enough. If their thoughts 
are concerned with the other sex at all, it is with 
females of the equine race. Is the mare “fit?” Can 
the mare “ stay?” are the questions that absorb 
them, Let us play the eavesdropper upon these two 
gentlemen-sportsmen who are looking forth from the 
first-floor circle upon the vast expanse of sea and 
sky, without the least consciousness of the presence 
ofeither. Folks do not come to Brighton for sub- 
limity and the beauties of nature, and least of all in 
the Goodwood race week. 

This pale-faced, delicate-featured young fellow, 
with the well-kept black mustache, we have seen 
before, and easily recognize, although, in place of the 


in the highest fashion, with a rose in his button- 
hole, and an opera-glase slung across his shoulder. 
It is Mr. Herbert Stanhope of Curlew Hall. The 
other, a stout, good-humored-looking gentleman, is 
his junior by a year or two, his elder in point of 
astuteness in the business in which they are both 
engaged, by many years; inside the cover of his race- 
glass isto be read, in great gold letters, his name 
and address, “Mr, Frank Dawlish, The Albany.” 
But he is known by all the world—that is, his world 
—as Sporting Dawlish. Wedo not pay him an ex- 
travagant compliment when we say that among 
“the gentlemen-sportsmen” who live, and move, 
and have their being upon British race-courses, there 
were very many worse than he. 

“It isnot the perfect certainty that all these fel- 
lows think, Stanhope,” said he, jerking his thumb 
contemptuously towards the open window behind 
them, through which, in a large finely furnished 
room, two or three men could be seen still seated 

around the breakfast-table, although the special 
trains had already begun to run from the station, 
and all the hired vehicles in the street were tending 
thither, as though drawn by a magnet. 

‘** There is nothing to beat her,” replied Stanhope, 
positively, and without removing the cigar that was 
between his lips, ‘‘ that is Dean’s honest conviction. 
I had a long talk with him this very morning.” 

“In spite of Dean’s honesty, however, if I were 
you, I should hedge.” 

* What bosh you talk, Dawlish,” ejaculated the 
other, impatiently. “ How can I hedge, with such 
short odds against the horse? 1 just heard Wynd- 
taking two to one about him.” 


Gazeebo wins, you will be hard hit, I fear, wont 
you!” 

‘*Hard hit? I shall be ruined, Frank; that’s all. 
But there is no chance of such a thing, I feel sure of 
that, whatever wins.” 

**You don’t /ook sure, my dear fellow; and, for- 
give me, but it is you who are talking bosh now, 
not I.” 

“I betted against that horse,” said Stanhope, 
excitedly, ‘‘when he stood at twenty to one, which 
was his proper position, as you will own to me to- 
night, Dawlish; and I will bet against him now, 
though he ro3e to evens. I hate the beast.” 

‘* You should never hate a horse, my good fellow,” 
returned the other, coolly; ‘‘ it is almost worse than 
having a particular fancy for one, as you have for 
this Vignette. Horses are like men and women; 
you should never let your judgment of them be 
blinded by your partiality or prejudice. You are 
saying to yourself, ‘‘ Here’s a pretty ‘mentor,’ who 
issaid to have lost a fortune in one race at Ascot!” 
Yet, surely an experience which has cost one s0 
dear ought to be worth something, as indeed it is. 
I tell you this ‘ picking out an animal for one’s self 
from the very first,’ as some of those wiseacres in 
yonder room are so fond of talking about, is sheer 
madness, simple suicide. I believe in the mare my- 
self, but I also believe in Gazecbo, or rather I believe 
in neither of them. Whatdo you stand to win by, 
besides the mare?”’ 

‘Everything. Nothing but (Gazeebo'’s winning 
can hurt me. I would give a thousand pounds to 
know the beast was dead.” 

“Well, Iam not so bloodthirsty,” said Dawlish, 
laughing; ‘‘ a little lameness would satisfy me; then, 
when he got well, 1 would back him for the next 
long race, for I do think he’s a good ‘stayer;’ and 
if it happened to be wet to-day—but there, there is 
no chance of that. Itis the very weather for J’ig- 
nette, Come, let us drink her health in a glass of 
Hock and Seltzer, and then be off.’ Whereupon 
the two friends stepped inside. , 

The jugglers, the dancers, the Ethiopian singers, 
the sellers of gingerbread nuts and of effervescing 
drinks, had been driven trom the course by the im- 
partial hands of the police, and even the few gentle- 
men with stand tickets in their hats who still 
remained were condescending to leave it. The 
broad green road, hitherto concealed by countless 
thousands, lay bare at last, as though some Red Sea 
miracle had been wrought fur the horses’ sake who 
were about torun between those pent-up waves of 
men. “One by one, they take their preparatory can- 
ter down the course; each as they go by evoking his 
share of applause, mingled perhaps with some would- 
be knowing criticism from the spectators; but the 
admiration rises to a sullen roar as, side by side, the 
horse and mare happen to go by together, stride by 
stride. They are both bays, bat the black and yel- 
low contrasts sufliciently with the scarlet to keep 
them distinct to all eyes (had there been need) to the 
very horizon’s verge. Gay and haggard, Stanhope 
raises his glass, and scans them narrowly. His hand 
is a little tremulous, but his face is perfectly calm as 
he remarks, “ The horse gallops well.” Sporting 
Dawlish gives a nod and a look which are quite the 
perfection of sign-language—‘‘1 believe you; he 
gallops a deal too well, as I always told you—” but 
be does not reply in words. The vast sea of human- 
ity has ceased to roar; only one wave of speech 
breaks upon the ear, where a cardselier, who unites 
with his calling that of sweeping uncousidered trifies 
from people’s carriages while their attention is ab- 
sorbed, and who has been detected, inveighs against 
an eaves-dropping police. - 

The long array of shining steeds, with their still 
more conspicuous riders, is drawn up in two lines, 
like a rainbow and its reflex; the red flag falls; an 
inarticulate thunder of voices announces the fact 
that ‘‘ they are off.’ The mare is leading as they 
pass the stand, but will she lead when they come 
round again? From his position, Stanhope is able 
with the aid of his glasses to command the entire 
course—to mark every incident of the struggle from 
first to last. Buthe makes no comment. Sporting 
Dawlish is not 80 reticent. He has no such stake in 
the event as his friend has, although he has other 
reasons besides friendship for wishing to see Vignette 
win. 
them has snapped. There's one out of it already,” 
says he, composedly; ‘ that Camp/ire has pulled up 
short. 
course as this, though I did put a tenner on him. 
They’re beginning to scatter, eh? 
last of all. By Jove, how the horse is coming on!” 
on; even at that great distance, and while the goal 
was yet far off, experienced eyes, such as were now 
watching so eagerly, could detect certain portent- 
ous signs in the equine struggle. Vignette, who had 
taken up the running too early, as it was afterwards 
said (for no race-horse is ever beaten, in the opinion 
of his backers, but through some extraneous cause), 
was indeed already “ in difticulties.’” Herbert Stan- 
hope was among the first to see this, and with the 
air of a general who sees the battle hag gone against 
him, he shut up his glass with a laconic “ The mare 
is beaten,” long before the jubilant crowd began to 
shout, ‘* Gazeebo wins!”’ 


CHAPTER X, 
MR DAWLISH’s * TIP,” 





“I saw you did,” said the other, dryly. “If 





Ar the moment that the race was won, and almost 


He has many strings to his bow, and one of 


I always thought he would never stay such a 


That wretched 
weed Julep seems to have a nice chance, don’t he?— 


The horse—that is, the horse—was indeed coming 


board quenched the last hopes of the losers, a tu- 
mult arose in the ring beneath the Starfd. One of 
the spiders, who happened to have laid too heavily 
against Gazecbo, was detected in attempting to make 
his escape, and ao avoid settling with his creditors. 
He had his money-bag full of the coin intrusted to 
him by the backers of the winner, and such a pro- 
ceeding as he had in contemplation was undoubtedly 
far worse than pickpocketing, inasmuch as it was 
robbery aggravated by breach of confidence. But if 
it had been murder in its most aggravated form, it 
could not (or certainly would not) have aroused so 
farious astorm. It was not only those whom he 
had plundered who were now setting on him like 
terriers on some hated vermin, but his own brethren 
of the pouches, whose honor, forsooth, was the 
breath of their nostrils, and whose credit—on which 
all their hopes were built—was imperilled by his 
felonious intent. ‘‘A welsher! a welsher!’’ resound- 
ed from every side; and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, he became the centre of a crowd, in whose 
looks was no shadow of mercy, and whose hands 
threatened to tear him limb from limb. “If we 
cannot get our money,” cried one, ‘‘ we will have his 
skin;” and in one minute the howling mob had so 
far acted upon this suggestion as to denude the de- 
linquent of his clothes. In half a shirt and some 
remnants of a pair of trousers, the miserable wretch 
was tossed, and torn, and worried immediately be- 
neath the eyes of that gracious female aristocracy in 
whom Mr. Thomas Carlyle sees the last hope cf Eng- 
land’s stability. It was only the unanimity of his 
assailants, who by their kicks and blows kept him up 
on all sides, that saved him from death, for if he had, 
once gone down, he would have been trampled into 
a living grave. Naked, and bleeding, and bruised, 
and with his thievish face distorted by pain and ter- 
ror, he offered indeed a frightful spectacle, and Stan- 
hope shuddered as he looked down upon it. “ By 
Heaven! they’il kill the man,” cried he. ‘* Not they,” 
auswered Sporting Dawlish, with his pleasant smile, 
‘* Welshers are never killed. I wish I had got his 
bag, for it had a pony of mine in it—the scoundrel !— 
what one may call a Welsh pony. See how the cun- 
ning villain is working hinself towards the gate.” 
And indeed, even while he spoke, the miserable 
creature, as though by special assistance of his patron 
the devil, did manage to get himself hustled towards 
the turnstile, whence, by the simultaneous impulse 
of a dozen feet, he was shot out into the course, 
which absorbed him. 

‘* There’s a* fine moral lesson,” observed Dawlish. 
‘* Not one of those gentry down yonder but will be 
careful to settle their debts of honor for the rest of 
the day. Nowisthe time to invest a little money, 
ifone had it, upon the next race, with the certainty 
of getting paid if one won. It’s a fine thing is 
Lynch- Law, where there’s no other.” 

Stanhope did not speak; he was thinking that the 
difference between his own case and that of the 
welsher was but small; for, by GazecBo’s victory, he 
had lost not only more than he could afford, but even 
more than he could pay. 

“YT am afraid you have been hard hit, old fellow,” 
said his companion, kindly; ‘but better luck next 
time.” 

‘“* There is no next time for me, man,” returned 
the other, gloomily. 

‘* Pooh, pooh; so thoughtI atone time, when I 
dropped twenty thousand ‘thou’ at Ascott; and 
yet here I am, you see, both merry and wise.” 

** Yes, but you had another fortune left you, in 
place of the one you lost; and there is nobody to 
leave mea penny. I told you this morning, that, if 
that cursed horse won, I should be a ruined man, 
and now it has come to pass, Frank.” 

** Well, youcan’t say Pdidn’t warn you, old fellow. 
I always had my own opinion about ‘ honest Dean’ 
and his prophecies. Butthere; that is cold comfort. 
Now, let me say this, Stanhope—” and he placed his 
hand upon the other’s shoulder, ‘‘lam not so well 
off as 1 have been, but I have something yet with 
which to serve a friend. I will help you to settle this 
matter, and then in three months’ time—or even in 


six—you can pay me back, you know.” 
“Thank you, Dawlish—thank you, kindly. You 
are a better fellow than I took you for. But, on the 


other hand, I am worse than you imagined; I can’t 
pay my debts.” 

‘¢ You mean not now; well, that can’t be helped. 
They must wait a bit—that’s all; or rather, J’// wait, 
and’ do you pay the rest.” 

‘*t cannot pay you nor them,” returned Stanhope, 
sullenly; ‘neither now nor ever.” 

‘*“Not pay?” ejaculated Dawlish, aghast, and 
mechanically returning to his pocket the cheque- 
book in which he had been calculating his balance at 





before the numbers displayed upon the official 


his banker’s. ‘* Not pay, Stanhope? But that’s all 
confounded nonsense; you know one must pay;’’ 
and his gaze wandered, or seemed to his friend to 
wander, to a certain spot, where, on the railings of 
the ring, fluttered, in sign of avenged justice, or asa 
flag of triumph, three-fourths of the welsher’s shirt. 
“Why, good heavens!” continued the astonished 
turfite, this outrage upon his narrow but strong in- 
stincts of morality quite elevating his style, ‘‘I can 
scarcely believe my ears, or at least that they are 
listening to Herbert Stanhope. Sooner than be a 
de—” 

He hesitated; but the other supplied the half- 
finished word, ‘“‘ Sooner than be a defaulter, you 
were about tosay,” observed he, quietly, ‘* you would 
do what?” 

** Well, I would sell my very clothes off my back ;” 
and again that fluttering emblem of peace, and con- 


‘1 would sell my place, Curlew Hall, if I were you, 
every stick and stone of it, rather than not pay.” 
“The Hall is sold; or at least mortgaged to 
nearly its full value,” replied Stanhope, hoarsely. 
‘*‘As sure as the sun shines, I have almost a mind to 
go down among those devils, and let them tear me to 
pieces, as they did the—the other fellow. I could 
bear the pain, if it wasn’t for the shame of it. By 
the by, I owe you a couple of ponies, old fellow; and 
here they are. Ishouldn’t like you to say, if any- 
thing were to happen to me, the same word you said 
of me just now; because we were at Eton together, 
and— O Frank, old fellow, what a fool I’ve been!” 
The babel of the racecourse had once more broken 
forth. Beneath them, the brazen voices were shout- 
ing their offers against this and that in the race to 
come; the drums of the showmen were beating; the 
vendors of cards were plying their trade in tones as 
harsh as the corn-crake’s; and the busy throng was 
all astir again about its business or its pleasure. 
But, for the moment, Herbert Stanhope’s mind was 
far away in the “ playing-fields” of Eton. The tall 
elms swayed above him, as he lay on the grassy 
bank of the loved river, with his friend beside him, 
both boys without acare. It was not ten years ago; 
but what a guif had he dug with his own hands be- 
tween those days and this! What chances—nay, 
what certainties—had he flung away, until there was 
no chance left! 

It is not to be imagined that Sporting Dawlish 
(who, after a short but severe struggle with himself, 
had pocketed the pair of “ ponies,” otherwise fifty 
pounds) was overcome by boyish reminiscences to 
the same extent as his friend; but he was not un- 
touched by Stanhope’s involuntary reference to that 
common portion of their past, and while he leaned 
over the balcony, and seemed to scan the surging 
crowd, he was stroking thoughtfully his still smooth 
and dimpled chin, and thinking within himself what 
help he could be to his old schoolfellow. 

“There was Sweden, he had heard men say, 
where a fellow might get out of the way for any 
amount of years, and live pretty jollily too, except 
that there was no Epsom nor Ascot. Andif Stan- 
hope went there, and waited, why, in time that Red- 
moor property, 80 near to Mosedale, would be worth 
any money. The lawyer fellow, Moffat—and a 
deuced sharp old file too—had told him so himself, 
when he was staying at his friend’s house that very 
summer;” and then, all of a sudden, another plan, 
begotten of that reminiscence, sprang, Minerva-like, 
full grown from Sporting Dawlish’s quick brain. He 
turned. 

Stanhope had risen, and was evidently about to 
leave the box. ‘Old fellow,” said he, with an at- 
tempt ata smile, “I have made out matters to be 
rather worse than they really are; I dare say I shall 
pull round, after ail. Ihave plenty of money at the 
banker’s to settle next week with all those at least 
who are likely to make themselves unpleasant. 
Those who know me—I am not hihting at that fifty 
pounds, Frank—that was a mere bagatelle, unfor- 
tunately, and would do me no good, and you were 
quite right to take it—those who know say, 
will wait a little; and you may tell the der, if 
they ask, that they shall hear of me in a day or two.” 
And Stanhope nodded as though he would be back 
again shortly, and laid his fingers on the handle of 
the door. 

“Tsay, Herby, you mustn’t do that, you know,” 
said Dawlish, stepping hastily up to him—‘‘ you 
mustn’t, indeed.” 

‘* Mustn’t do what, my good fellow?” 

“ Why, fight a duel with yourself, like Hervey did 
last year, just because he had made a bad book on 
the Leger. Your brains are far too good to be scat- 
tered that way; and besides, though 1’m no parson, 
it aint right, and it wont stop people’s mouths 
neither; they will ‘say things’ just the same, 
whether you are dead or alive, you know!” 

‘I never dreamed of any such fully as you hint at, 
Dawlish. Come, let me go.” 

‘+ Not yet; I want to say a word or two to you first. 
I have thought of a way by which you can get out 
of this hole altogether; not a way that you would 
have chosen for yourself, perhaps, but, at all events, 
a far better one than blowing your brains out; one, 
too, that would seem pleasant to lots of men, let me 
tell you—very.” 

‘You make one quite pleased at being ruined, 
Dawlish,” said Stanhope, bitterly. ‘‘This secms 80 
good aplan, that 1 wonder you have never taken 
advantage ofit yourself.” 

‘I would if I could,” returned the other, naively; 
‘‘that is,” he added, hastily, ‘ Ionly did not try 
because I saw the thing was out of my reach. Now, 
tellme how much money do you stand to lose by 
this last race?” 

‘* Why, to make a clean breast of it, my dear fel- 
low, I have made a pretty mess ofit. I have lost 
nearly eighteen thousand pounds.” 

‘The devil you have! you must have ‘plunged’ 
indeed. Well, I have hit upon a scheme whereby 
you may pay your debts, and still put two-and- 
twenty thousand pounds in your pocket.” 


hope, gravely, “and like no other man’s that I am 
acquainted with; for I suppose you are suggesting 4 
forgery.” 

‘“‘Nay, my good fellow; I am perfectly serious. 
The advice I give you is, to marry an heiress.” 

“Excellent!” said Stanhope, grimly. “ I saw Lady 
Anne Golconda in the duke’s box, just before the 
race. They say she will have half a million. Her 
mother was so good as to nod to me just now. I'll 





fidence restored, seemed to catch the speaker’s eye. 


step round and arrange the matter.”’ 


‘My handwriting is very peculiar,” said Stan-’ 
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| tinued Dawlish. 
| be reasonable. 
| prettier than the Golconda filly; a perfect lady 


| pounds down—down, sir, on the day of her wedding! 
| You must marry Nelly Blackburn of Redcombe 
| Manor.” 


| and lit it with great care and deliberation. 
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“JT am not speaking of any impossibility,’’ con- 
“ Just sit down, take a cigar, and 
I know of a girl both younger and 





(whatever her mamma may have been); and what is 
more to the point, one who will have forty thousand 


Stanhope took from his case an immense cigar, 


“The idea is first-rate, old fellow,” replied he, 
quietly, ‘‘ but perfectly impracticable, as nobody 
should know better than yourself.” 

The countenance of Mr. Frank Dawlish, always 
of a fine fresh color, began to glow like a peony. “ J/ 
How so? What thedeuce do you mean?” 

**T thought there had been a trail-race between 
you, that’s all,” said Stanhope, laughing; ‘“‘and my 
impression was (to repeat your own metaphor) that 
you had found the Blackburn filly so unapproach- 
able that to enter for the matrimonial stakes with 
her was out of the question.” 

‘“‘Upon my honor, Stanhope, I never proposed to 
the girl.” 

“I know you didn’t; but still there was a trial- 
race; it was on the terrace after dinner, the night 
we dined there last, and you left me, if you remem- 
ber, rather suddenly—‘ particular business’ at Tat- 
tersall’s, you told me—the next day.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps there was,” said‘ Dawlish, rue- 
fully. ‘*I confess I was a little spoony for a week or 
two; but we are talking of your affairs, and not of 
mine. I could not have been very deeply smitten, or 
Ishould not now be offering the young woman to 
your consideration. There are reasons to my dis- 
advantage, which would not tell against you. I am 
not a swelllike Herbert Stanhope. Nobody knows 
who my grandfather was, and indeed I don’t know 
myself. My people made their money by a patent 
medicine; I am quite aware that I am called Pill 
Dawlish. It is only because I have a few thousands 
to lose to them, that I am tolerated by these fine 
gentlemen here. (I don’t say by you, mind; you are 
not a born idiot, though you do happen to be well 
born.) Well, putting myself aside, then, in this 
matter—though I do not choose to be put aside by 
others, and there’s not one of these insolent scoun- 
drels who have shown their hands to me 80 plainly, 
but shall lose when we come to play together—”’ 

‘* My dear Frank, you astonish me!” interrupted 
Stanhope; ‘I did not know you were capable of a 
revengeful feeling, and I do assure you, you have 
greatly exaggerated—” 

‘Never mind me, Stanhope,” replied the other, 
imperiously, ‘‘even though passion were to send me 
intoa fit. The Dawlish pill is good for its. I say 
this girl, Miss Ellen Blackburn (whom I very much 
esteem, let me tell you, and entertain no sort of 
grudge against), will not have the same objection to 
you as to me. That respectable savage, her male 
parent, is resolved to marry her to a noble swell— 
and you were a noble swell until within the last 
three-quarters of an hour. Up in Derbyshire, folks 
will not hear of the change in your circumstances for 
months,”’ . 

“What you recommend is not running very 
straight, eh, Frank? or, at all events, not riding in 
one’s own colors?” 

Sporting Dawlish shrugged his ample shoulders, 
thereby obliterating altogether his inch of neck. 
“Not to pay one’s debts of honor is not quite play- 
ing on the square, Stanhope, if you come to that,” 
said he, coolly. ‘If I thought you would ill-treat 
the girl, I swear I would not recommend her to you. 
But she will fare better with you than with almost 
any of these ‘ landed ’ gentry, as they call themselves, 
whom you and I know. (Landed, begad, I know 
they landed me when I was but two-and-twenty!) 
Yes, Lown I should be disgusted to see her fall to 
one of them; but it is you Lam thinking of mainly, 
old fellow; itis indeed. I know you are as proud as 
the devil; but you have so placed yourself, that some 
sort of humiliation must be endured. I dare say it 
will be disagreeable to you to have such a mother-in- 
law as Mrs. Blackburn ([ shall never forget her 
drinking the water out of her finger-glass after din- 
nher—never), but then you will not have to marry 
her. Now, Miss Etlen—” 

“My good fellow, you waste your breath!” ex- 
claimed Stanhope, suddenly. ‘I agree with all you 
are about to say of that charming girl; but the fact 
is that the Blackburn filly has an engagemcnt of her 
own, which her trainer knows nothing about. Ellen 
Blackburn is betrothed; for she gave that as the 
reason for rejocting me, when 1 proposed to her my- 
self,” 


locomotive before entering a tunnel. ‘“ Well, you 
must cut him out, that’s all—I mean the other man, 
whoever he is.” 

“ No, Frank; that is impossible. I am not ina 
position to stick at trifies; buat when a girl has once 
declined to listen to me—” 

There was a knock at the door, and a stout mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of an astute countenance made 
his way into the small box, which was only intended 
to accommodate two persons. 

“Halloo, Stanhope!” said he, sharply, “* you are 
the very man I wanted; and seeing Dawlish from 
below, I thought he could tell me where to find you. 
I wish to speak three words with you about busi- 
hess.”? 

“You must go out first, Sir Arthur, if you wish to 
be alone, for I am hanged if I can pass you,” said 





Mr. Frank Dawlish whistled long and loud, like a. 





** Don’t go, Frank,” said Stanhope, quietly. ‘I 
have no secrets from my friend here, 80 you can say 
whatever you please, Sir Arthur.’’ 

“Well, it’s a very simple matter,” said the new- 
comer, with an affectation of carelessness; “ but the 
fact is thie, I have been rather hard hit to-day. I 
have won of you, it is true, but I have lost more to 
others; and some of them don’t know me so well as 
you do, and want their money at once. It’s a queer 
thing to offer, but since it will put a few fivers in 
your pocket, and because you and I are old friends, 
I have just come to say this. Instead of your pay- 
ing me that five hundred pounds on settling-day, if 
you choose to make it fuur hundred and seventy-five 
pounds ai once, 1’ll take it.”’ 

“If you are in want of the money, Sir Arthur,” 
said Stanhope, taking out his well-furnished pocket- 
book, *‘ you are very welcome to what is your due, 
without any usurious discount. 1 had no idea your 
credit was so low with the fraternity down yonder to 
which you belong.” Every word was an icicle, and 
the air with which they were delivered was cutting 
as a northeast wind. “I hope you find the notes 
correct; perhaps you had better reckon them 
again.’’ 

“No, no; quite right, quite right,” stammered 
the recipient, confused, if not abashed. ‘I only 
hope I have not inconvenienced you.” 

‘*Not by taking the money,” said Stanhope, “at 
all; but you inconvenience us very much by remain- 
ing in the box.” 

* Just so, just so; two is company, and three is 
none, eh? Good by, then, and better luck to you 
next time.” And the two friends were once more 
left alone. 

“This beats everything!” ejaculated Stanhope, 
his smothered fury at last exploding. ‘“ Why, I 
myself gave that infernal scoundrel ‘ time’ only last 
Derby. To dun me like this, betore even the money 
was due, why, what in the devil’s name, does it all 
mean?” 

**Tt means simply this, my dear fellow, that you 
have already begun to be ‘ blown upon,’ and that 
Sir Arthur guesses what has really happened. He 
believed you would bolt before settling-day, and that 
so firmly, that he was content to take twenty-five 
pounds off his little bill, ifhe could but get it paid at 
once.” 

‘*No other man in England, who calls himself a 
gentleman, would have ventured on such a step,” 
cried Stanhope. ‘‘ What a shameless scoundrel!” 

“Chut!” answered Dawlish, contemptuously; 
‘we are all alike on the turf, as we are under it. 
It is only that Sir Arthur wears triple brass upon his 
forehead, as that fellow we read of at Eton did about 
his heart, who first wert to sea in a cockboat; and, 
atall events, Sir Arthur is a magnificent liar. I saw 
his book upon the Cup, and so far from losing, he 
stood to win five thousand pounds on Gazeebo at 
least, besides your own little contribution. His 
manner may be grosser, but his method is only what 
is to be expected from all of them—even the best of 
these fellows wont wait for their money forever. 
Yours is not a case where one can afford to be 
squeamish about anybody's feelings. I tell you, you 
must marry Ellen Blackburn, and cut the other fel- 
low out.” 

“You talk of this cutting-out expedition,” ob- 
served Stanhope, grimly, ‘‘asa though it were a 
cruise round the Isle of Wight.’’ 

‘And soit is. Nothing is easier for a man like 
you, of good birth, of good looks, and I will add, of 
good brains, except when you take a prejudice 
against a horse; you have got both the girl’s parents 
on your side.” 

“1 think they did want me to marry her,” mut- 
tered Stanhope, thoughtfully. 

** Want you! they were pushing her down your 
throat, as a conjurer forces a card upon his audience. 
You should always endeavor to make a young woman 
obedient to her parents. I dare say she has formed 
some objectionable attachment. Why, it’s your 
duty, sir.”’ 

“Is it?” said Stanhope, absently. 

* Of course, it is. And then think of her forty 
thousand pounds down! “Two-and-twenty thousand 
to live upon, after having satisfied these cormorants. 
Then, as for her not having been reared so delicately 
(although she is as true a gentlewoman as any in 
his grace’s box there), that is all the better. She 
will never miss the money; and baving been brought 
up in habits of economy, will make what is left go 
further. There; I think I have placed the whole 
matter now in its proper light. Is it possible, my 
dear fellow, that you fail to see itd” 

‘IT see my necessity,” answered Stanhope, sighing; 
“bnt in case I don’t win the girl, after all?” 

*© You can’t fail to do it,” answered Dawlish, en- 
ergetically; “I'll bet ten to one on you. In the 
meantime, pay those you must, and let the others 
wait for their money. If you are very hard pressed, 
you may refer them tome. I am not a sentimental 
beggar, you know, now; that Ascot business took 
the softness out of my heart as well as my head; but 
for the sake of old times, Herby, you may, if the 
worst comes to the worst, depend upon me for four 
thousand. No thanks, old fellow; but if you wish 
to oblige me, you will be at Curlew Hall by to-mor- 
row night.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





Of all passions, jealousy is that which exacts the 
hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its 
service is, to watch the success of our enemies; its 


JINNY’S THREE BALLS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


JINNY'’S FIRST BALL. 


** How kind you are."’ 


‘Loox at that girl, Fitz. Ill bet you anything 
you like she hasn’t been trotted out once to-night. 
Poor thing!” 
“ She’s not bad-looking; at least, not very, but aw- 
fally raw,” said Captain Fitzpatrick, leaning against 
the doorway, and surveying the lady in question 
critically, while she dropped her shy eyes, and blush- 
ed over ears and forehead. 
‘*I wish I wasn’t engaged all the way down,” con- 
tinued his good-natured friend (who was called Dick 
Jones, and therefore surnamed by his brother offi- 
cers, after the manner of their kind, ‘‘ De Courcy”), 
** or that Sydney wasn’t such a lazy wretch,” 
‘Look here! J’// ask her,” interrupted Fitzpat- 
rick, starting from his languid attitude, “‘ else the un- 
lucky little monkey will do something rash. Here 
goes. Put a bold fsce on it, and introduce me; 
there’s a good fellow.” 
‘* My friend Captain Fitzpatrick, of the 190th—Miss 
Lake.” 
‘* May I have this dance?” asked the captain, sit- 
ting down good-humoredly on the so-long vacant 
bench, and showing his big white teeth in a pleasant, 
patronizing smile. 
“Yes. O, thank you very much.” 
‘*May I put my name on yourcard? Perhaps you 
haven’t got one? Let me pick up your handkerchief. 
Stay; there goes the fan, too. How cruel to give me 
so much trouble, isn’t it?” 
Then, at last, his shy neighbor looked up, and burst 
out, vehemently: 
‘Tam so—so stupid and awkward! No, I’ve no 
card; I haven’t danced once this evening. Pray, 
forgive me.” 
‘* Forgive you! I should think so. What a shame! 
This promises to be amusing.” ‘The last five words 
were spoken to himself, as he turned and contem- 
plated his partner. 
She was not much to look at, he thought; a tall, 
slim girl, with abrupt, awkward movements, a blunt 
nose, & wide mouth, and big, limpid, brown-gray 
eyes, with long, level brows, and thick, straight 
lashes. She was badly dressed in a tumbled tarle- 
tan, white, with blue flowers, ill-made, ill-fitting, 
displaying a sufficiently snowy but lamentably thin 
neck and arms; and she wore an unfashionably tall 
wreath of forget me-nots on her waveless, thick 
brown hair, and a black ribbon round her long throat. 
She was not pretty—she never would be; but she 
might one day have a good figure; and her eyes were 
fine, and her hair and teeth not bad. And then, she 
had a sort of innocent, babyish air, thought Captain 
Fitzpatrick, that made her look quite jolly sometimes, 
in spite of her “ missishness.” Poor little Jinny 
Lake of sixteen! It was a dangerous gift to her, that 
silly, happy, sweet smile, which lit eyes as well as 
lips; that low, cooing voice, which said such rash 
and simple things with that unconscious pathos of 
tender trust. At least, any one who loved Jinny un- 
selfishly would have thought so, and trembled for 
her; but as no one did, it was no great matter. She 
might wear her heart outside, for daws to peck at, 
and no one would care; not, certainly, the aunt and 
sole guardian whose guardianship and affection were 
80 careless and torpid, they might almost as well 
never have existed. Before the music of the next 
dance struck up, Captain Fitzpatrick had learned al- 
most as much of Jinny’s life and prospects as could 
be told. The knowledge awoke in him such immense 
wonder and pity, that he determined to ameliorate 
her sad fate as much as lay in his power, and at the 
same time to form her character. Yet be had not 
the appearance of a safe mentor, a8 he bent towards 
her, bis bright blue eyes dancing in amusement at 
her naivete ; his curved, delicate lips laughing be- 
neath the silky curls of his golden-brown mustache; 
his glossy, close-cut head almost touching the ugly 
blue wreath. He looked kind, and good-tempered, 
and cheery, as he was; buta great deal too hand- 
some and graceful, and agreeably conscious of those 
facts, for a safe instructor of susceptible youth. 
‘Well, you shajl epjoy yourself for what’s left of 
the evening,” he said. ‘ 1’ll tell you: I'll introduce 
two of our fellows to you, and—” 
*‘ There are only two dances more,” answered Jin- 
ny, with alarmingly open appeal; ‘and I thought 
perhaps ,0u—” 
“Thought what, Miss Lake?” 
“* Nothing; at least—no, I mean yow are so kind, 
that—” 
** You'll just as soon dance, then, with your hum- 
ble servant? Was that it—eh?” 
“*O yes; indeed it was!’’ she cried, with shy, vehe- 
ment relief. 
‘‘All right: I shall be only too flattered, I’m sure,” 
the captain observed, unable to resist a rather con- 
ceited drawl, and a complacent caress of his mus- 
tache by a slender, silver-gray hand, no larger than 
Jinny’s own, and far defter than her long, young fin- 
gers. Then they whirled away—Jinny in a seventh 
heaven of delight, doubting her, own identity, and 
exciting the wonder of the sleepy old doctor who had 
consented to chaperon her to this, hey first ball, but 
had not made the slightest effort to help her to either 
refreshment or dancing from the moment of their 
entrance until now. 
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ex laughing. 


wages, to be sure of it. 


made no movement to rejoin her chaperon, Fitzpat- 
rick saw the matter was in his own hands. Partly 
through native docility, partly through her vast ad- 
miration of himself, she would have been content to 
sit all night with him in the empty ballroom. So he | 
said, feeling quite benevolently pradent: 

* By Jove! I’m sorry it’s over. I suppose I must 
give you up to that old fogy now?” 

He did it accordingly ; and then Jinny, holding out 
a fervent hand, said, ‘‘ Good-by,” in a depressed and 
gloomy manner. 

“QO, it’s not ‘ Good-by,’ he answered, laughing; 
‘of course, I must see you to your carriage; and 
then—” 

“But I’m going to walk,’ avowed literal Jinny; 
“a fly’s too dear.” 

“All the jollier. I’ll come with you, if I may?” 
There was nothing very tender in the pleading of 
his bright, blue eyes, but Jinny found it irresistible. 
**©O, I should like it!’ she whispered, and soon 
came forth from the cloaking-room with a thin old 
shawl huddled round her, her dress caught up, re- 
gardless of grace, in a great bundle in front, and such 
an eager, shining, fluttered face as made Fitzpatrick 
feel at the same time thrills of affection and contempt 
for her. Poor Jinny! She was lamentably ignorant 
of these little details of the art of pleasing, to be so 
imprudently ready to be pleased. 

Old Doctor Irving (in deference to some vague no- 
tions of “‘ leaving young people alone”’) plodded on 
behind the two, who hardly noticed his forbearance, 
and never thought of a comic, sad little romance, 
over years ago, of which a raw young Sawbones and 
a retired grocer’s daughter were hero and heroine. 
It was a longish walk, and Fitzpatrick became a lit- 
tle tired, and thought with angry sadness of a big, 
cushioned carriage which had brought him and 
somebody else back from many balls; but Jinny was 
radiant, and he could not spoil the pleasure ringing 
80 sweetly in the foolish, soft accents, nor mar the 
perfection of ker happiness, because she could not 
make his own. 

The same motive, he believed, made him say when 
he left her that he would “do himself the pleasure 
of calling.” 

‘*Do, please, do!’ she cried, squeezing his hand. 
“©O, how kind you are!” And she stood and watch- 
ed him when he had bid a cheery, respectful good- 
night to the old doctor, making his way lightsomely 
down the muddy road with the sort of dancing walk, 
funny enough in its way, which characterizes many 
cavalrymen, but which seemed to her inexperience 
only another individual charm. 

He would almost have laughed could he have 
guessed the passionate gratitude and trembling rev- 
erence with which Jinny regarded him; the latt r 
feeling, indeed, I think little Captain Fitzpatrick had 
never, in the course of his five-and-twenty years, in- 
spired before. She went up stairs slowly, and sat 
down on the bed in her little room, without once 
looking in the glass, as most girls would, under the 
new ard agreeable circumstances, have done; but 
she was thinking of him—not of herself. She was so 
bewildered, she could not have uttered one of her 
thoughts distinctly; and after sitting quite still, with 
a dreamy smile on her lips, for a long time, her head ~ 
drooped on her shoulder, and she fell asleep. 

As to Fitzpatrick, he was on the whole happier 
than he had allowed himeelf to be for a long while. 
This poor child’s awkward admiration soothed the 
self-esteem which had recently received a sad shock ; 
and its character was novel—people were wont to 
pet, and chaff, and be warm friends with him; but 
no one had ever seemed to look up to him until now. 
He resolved inwardly to be very kind and patroniz- 
ing, and show the world in general, and one lady in 
particular—whose ears it might reach—that he could 
be worshipped as well as worship. And then, he 
really pitied this poor little Miss Lake, wondering 
that girls did not die, or “ go cracked,” who led such 
weary lives as hers. 

He came to see her next day, sending in his card 
by a stolid maid, to whom he had first to explain this 
piece of courteous proprigty. He found her alone, 
in a dingy, slovenly room, with a faded ** Kiddermin- 
ster” on the floor, fluffy green rep curtains, and 
stunted furniture of a mysterious red wood, which 
might aave been mahogany, or deal, red ochre and 
varnish. There were some gaudy cheap china vases, 
containing bouquets of paper flowers, on the mantel- 
piece, reflected in a little greenish chimney-glass; 
two portraits of Jinny’s parents (a pale, ugly clergy- 
man, and @ pale, pretty governess), flanked with 
some smudgy prints, decorated the walls; while the 
signs of occupation, which sometimes redeem an 
otherwise dreary apartment, were here only added 
uglinesses—some checked dusters in process of hem- 
ming; the Slap Bang Polka dog’s-eared, open on & 
rickety, old-tashioned piano; and the ball-dress of 
last night thrown forlornly on the sofa, to be cobbled 
up for next time: all this made Fitzpatrick shudder 
as he came in. 

Jinny jumped down from the window-seat, where 
she had been undisguisedly watching for him, and 
ran to him very gladly, unconscious of the bad policy 
of her eagerness, which made her visitor cooler in 
his greeting than he might otherwise have been. 

When he was seated, he looked at her critically, 
and came to the conclusion that she was better louk- 
ing in the day than at night, and her awkwardness 
rather less apparent in the high woollen dress that 
veiled her thin, sloping shoulders, and fell in straight, 
heavy fulds—pleasanter to look at than that stiff 
crumple of tarletan—to her feet. Besides, her hair, 
arranged without attempt at effect, and roughened 





When the last dance was over, and Miss Lake had 


by the window curtain against which it had been 
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impatiently rubbed, suited her better; and the 
creased pink ribbon twisted inartistically through it, 
did not “go” badly with her flushed cheeks and soft, | 
colorless eyes. But for all that—for all her happy | 
look and almost fund smile—Fitzpatrick was not 
going to let her off that offence against propriety, | 
the making this visit look like a rendezvous, by 
her eager cry, ‘* Here you are at last,’’ and her non- | 
mention of her aunt. It was his duty to teach her 
such things, so he began in a society tone, tinctured | 
with a certain rebuking courtesy: 

‘*T hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Lake?” 

“T told you she was an invalid, and never came 
down,” replied the mal-a propos Jinny. 

“Did you? Ah! I’d forgotten,” said the captain, 
fibbing, with a view to avenge himself for her per- 
sistent want of tact. But she wes not hurt by bis 
forgetfulness; she had never thought his gracious 
ears cou d remember her silly words—for silly even 
tie everyday folks round her said she was—and what 
must he think! So she only answered: 

“1m glad—no, I don’t mean that—only now you 
have no one to talk to but me, have you?” And 
Fitzpatrick could not but be disarmed by her persist- 
evt humility. 

He paid her a long Visit, and promised to come 
again. He ascertained where she tvuok her walks, 
and said inwardly he would sometimes look her up, 
in them; although, when his minute fnquiries had 
led her to cry, delightedly, ‘Are you going there 
too?” he had replied coldly that he more often rode 
than walked. He went away much raised in his own 
estimation, and consequently pleased with Jinny; 
leaving her in a self-deprecatory state, possibly quite 
as happy in its way. 

She saw him again very often, although he was 
quartered at the next town, and had to ride or drive 
over each time. lle was always kind to her, and 
more complimentary than any one else; and he 
would sometimes hint at a secret trouble in his life, 
in a way which gave bim additional interest in her 
eyes. Jinny bad never known any young men, had 
scarcely scen any so handsome, or, at all events, so 
retined, and in a manver fascinating, as Francis Fitz- 
patrick. No one tcok any interest in her, cared 
whether she was | leased or sorry, lcoked well or ill, 
laughed or cried, except him. He used to give her 
hints about etiquette, gravely consider aud advise 
her toilet, lend her novels and poetry, and sometimes 
send her music—not songs, for she excruciated him 
by ber faulty pronunciation and * veiled” voice, bat 
easy pieces, or perhaps the last valse. 

Then at times he would praise her, and make love 
to her a little carelessly, half laughing at his own 
sentimental speeches, half doubting whether, after 
all, this humble, adoring little soul would not make 
a better wife than another he had once courted in 
vain. And, meanwhile, he ran up to town, paid 
visits and went to balls in the neighborhood, flirted 
in a harmless way with every pretty girl he came 
across, r)Je in local races, played in local cricket 
matches, and was more popular than any other man 
in his regiment, and deservedly so. Every one liked 
lim; alas! it is a fatal thing to love with entireness 
somebody whom every one likes. I can hardly tell 
what were Fitzpatrick’s real feelings for Jinny; per- 
haps he did not know himself. Certainly, he would 
not inquire about them too closely, lest they should 
not warrant his words and actions with regard to 
her. He pitied her very heartily, enjoyed extremely 
her deep trust and open adulation; but beyond this, 
mystery reigned—a mystery his friend Jones’s clum- 
sy though conscientious effurts to clear up had only 
increased. Jones had first chaffed him about ‘the 
native,” and his jokes not being taken as he, Jones, 
conceived a man in love should take them, he re- 
monstrated, and made Fitzpatrick very angry; his 
anger with his friend being perbaps due partly to 
anger with himself. But, unluckily, neither had any 
eftect on his conduct towards Jinny. 

And Jinny? Three words tell her silly story plain- 
ly enough—she loved him. She had not paused to 
weigh his love for her, nor think whether he treated 
her with proper deference, nor whether their posi- 
tions coincided, nor anything. Her heart bad gone 
irom her before she knew she had a heart, &lmost; 
and whatever happened, she could never, never take 
it back. This awkward girl, with her half-grown 
ways; with the cooing, tender voice that said so 
many toolish, frank words; with silly, soft eyes, like 
those of some gentle, half-tame animal; with her 
piteous, utter ignorance of how to win a lover and 
retain hin.; thigy: country simpleton, who had not 
even begun to care about dressing becomingly yet, 
loved with the woful strength, the rash self-abnega- 
tion, the dreadful faith that has made of women no- 

blest martyrs and basest criminal, in all ages; which 
bid fair to make of her, with her commonplace sur- 
roundings, only one more, it might be, hard old maid, 
it might be, happy wile and mother—happy, despite 
her unlikeness to her husband’s people. 

For alas! when Jinny tried to put her love into 
words, none seemed £0 fit to express it as the answer 
to that question in the catechism which she had 
learned before she was confirmed: ‘‘ What is thy duty 
towards God? To believe in him, to fear him, to love 
him, with all my heart, with all my mind, with all 
my soul, with all my strength; to worship him, to 
give him thanks, to put my whole trust in him, all 

the days of my life.” 

An unutterably piteous profanity, almost to be 
pirdoned when you think of the certain promise of 
failure and despair in the application of such awtul 
words to a mere human being, especially a human 


But Jinny, rej icing in the sunshine, recked no 
more of a better light than she did of the coming 
darkness, and considered him missionary rather than 
tempter. Did he not tell her what was proper, and 
did he not say propriety was gocdness polished, and 
in a society setting? She never told herself he could 
not change, because that would have been, to ber 
single mind, to acknowledge a pceasibility of his not 


loving her, and his looks and tones declared, O, a 


great deal more surely.than words, that hedid! And 
to care for astupid, ugly thing like her must be great 
love indeed, all his virtue, and none of hers, 

So Jinny reasoned, and grew more famillar with 
her gay captain, and now came and sat near him, 
and stared devotedly in his face, or took hia band in 
her long, th:n fingers, admiring its delicacy, or the 
perfection of his dress, trom the brown velvet morn- 
ing coat to the Indian gold coins that fastened his 
wristbands, and the marvel of a boot that defined 
that high-bred, slender foot. And Jiuny’s open and 
lavish tribute began to shock him a little, Tuat 
other, had she loved him ever 80, would never have 
let Lim see it so slavishly. Jinny’s fond flatteries 
began t» pall; there had been stinging sweets of cll, 
far racier iu flavor. Besides, the wound Jinny bad 
soothed was healing, and invalid diet became pro- 
portionately mawkish. 

* But it would be so awfully awkward to cut the 
thing suddenly, and really she was a dear little child, 
and tov good for a heedless fellow like him—in some 
ways—not good enough in others; not fair, nor state- 
ly, nor clever enough to present to the regiment and 
society as Mrs. Fitzpatrick. No doubt the affair 
would in some way die a natural death, and if not— 
if not—why, hang it all! the girl shouldn’t have 
made love to him in that way!” To which girl, next 
moment, he would make such a speech as, ** No, you 
mayn’t be pretty, exactly, but I’d rather sit here with 
you than with all the pretty girls under the sun.” 
And Jinuy would give a tender half shake of the 
head, and stare at him with her big, wistfal eyes, in 
silent, adoring gratitude. 

After these impulses of treachery, Fitzpatrick was 
sul ject to revulsions of “kindness, in one of which he 
committed a rash act. He asked Jinny, and old 
Doctor Irving, as her chaperon, t» a dance his regi- 
ment were about to give prior to their departure. 
The unfortunate child danced about the room when 
he revealed the former fact to ber (carefully conceal- 
ing the latter); her joy was not quite so graceful in 
act a8 in feeling, and Fitzpatrick, with rather a cross 
laugh, told her she would tire herse)f befure the par- 
ty, if she did not stop. 

So she crept up to him, instantly subdued, and 
asked, with an absurd air of tragic anxiety, *‘Can I 
wear my tarletan frock again?’ 

‘*No, by Jove! I don’t think you can,” he answer- 
ed. ** You must manage something else—coax it 
out of the aunt, or spend your pocket-money; there’s 
a good child. J want you to luok nice.” 

A sweet, warm fevling made Jinny thrill at the 
* owning ”’ sound of his last words. To be a credit to 
him, tor him to be proud of her! If Jinny had been 
cff:red marriage by the Prince of Wales, and an act 
of parliament made on purpose, it would not have 
fiattered her hali so much. She grew contident, and 
said, with a new little air of dignity, ‘“ O, l’ll manage 
somehow.” 

And the impressionable little cfficer thought he 
might rely on the feminine art he had been the first 
toawaken. Jinny’s aunt, who always heard of his 
visits, and always said, in answer to her niece’s rap- 
ture, *‘ He must be very agreeable—give me my 
drops, dear,” and then always shut her eyes and 
slept—gave her consent; the doctor said he would 
take her; so there was no obstacle in her way, and 
she war perfectly happy 





CHAPTER II, 
JINNY’S SECOND BALL 
*T have no one but you!” 


JINNY’S dressing for the ball was a teverish affair 
indeed, and when she took a tinal survey of berself 
in the glass, a burst of tears was the result. ‘“ I look 
80—80 ugly,” she sobbed ; ‘* heli be ashamed of me.” 
And then she scandalized her clumsy attendant by 
adding, in a low, piteous tone, ** Ir 1’d only prayed to 
be pretty all this time, 1 might have been made so by 
now.” 

However, she had to choke down her tears (it was 
well, for she had not the rare art of crying becom- 
ingly), for the fly, which Ds. Irving paid, was at the 
door. She had no loving, last inspections fo go 
through; her aunt had been in bed an hour, and 
their one maid had ‘no opinion of Miss Jinny.” 
Besides—awful thought!—she might keep him wait- 
ing. So she ran down stairs, jumped into the fly, 
with breathless, fervent thanks to Dr. Irving, and 
was on her road to paradise. 

The moment of alighting, of finding her arm in- 
stantly in his, of being led into a whirling world of 
lights and music, and all wonder and beauty, of flying 
with him down a long vista made by shining dresses 
and uniforms, seemed to Jinny ever after (such a 
brief earthly ‘‘ ever” as hers was!) like an incredibly 
glorious dream. She could not speak, nor clearly see 
what went on around her; could only breathe out 
the weight of her happiness in long, sobbing sighs, 
till the first dance w&s over. Then she looked up at 
him with such mingled rapture and devotion that he 

was moved and half frightened, and exclaimed: 

“By Jove! you absurd little thing, what is it? 
What are you making those big eyes of yours bigger, 





ie like Captain Francis Fitzpatrick. 


if possible, about?” 


“It is all so delightful!” she’ answered, clinging 
closer to his arm. 

I think that night Fitzpatrick found it delightfal, 
too; for Jinny, dressed ail in white, with a tall 
‘* mother-of-pear!” comb in her brown hair, and the 
unfailing black velvet round her throat, locked her 
best (though she had not thought so), and was stim- 
ulated to unwonted powers of repartee by a certain 
playful tenderness which peeped out in her “ friend’s”’ 
manner, by certain small attentions, too, that seemed 
to her guileless mind very serious and sweet signs. 
At first, perhaps, she danced with too hearty erjoy- 
tment to be graceful; but the passion of happiness, 
for which ber stagnant existence had ill prepared 
her, acted like physical fatigue. She soon sank into 
a state of silent and exalied bliss, too great for words 
or gestures of delight; only her poor little face 
beamed, a great still radiance lit her round eyes, till 
they seemed gazing at paradise; and whether she sat 
at Fitzpatrick’s side, or danced with him, or looked 
up in his face as he bent over ber, there was a fond 
helpless, clinging confidence in her attitude that told 
the same tale; ‘My sun, my strength, my lite, how 
should I live without thee?” 

But the moment came when all this bliss was to 
end, and forever, if she had but known it. Uuhappy 
child! it was perhaps her own silly hand; silly, 
because it forgot all else in bis clasp, that wrote the 
first letter of the fatal “ Finis.” When she was 
cloaked, when Dr. Irving had gone to see about the 
tly, Fitzpatrick stayed with her, and told her he 
should see her home. 

‘* We can drop the old doctor,” he said, gazing into 
her face with a very kind smile, and pressing her 
hand to his side. ‘‘And then / // see my guest home. 
That'll be quite the right thing to do, eh, Jinny? 
Wont it, little one?” 

She nodded vehemently; he felt her droop and 
lean against him with a movement of trusting love he 
could not misinterpret. . 

“*Are you tired, darling?” he as®ed, with a vague 
impulse of caressing gratitude. ‘‘ Not tired of me, 
you wicked little child?” 

“QO, how could I be?” she sighed. And then Dr 
Irving came to announce the fly, and acquiesce 
sleepily in Fitzpatrick’s little arrangement; and they 
three got in and were driven off. 

**Good-night, my dear; sleep well,” said Jinny’s 
chaperon, with a curious doubt and tremble in his 
voice, and a curious, sutpicious glance at her com- 
panion. ‘“ Take care of her, sir; she’s alone.” Then 
he got out, and pattered up the path to his dreary 
little cottage, without ever a look back at the clear 
stars just waning in the early morning grayness, 
though dead-and-gone memories were wakening in 
his dull breast. 

Fitzpatrick was quiet enough during the rest of the 
drive, though he did not draw back from the girlish 
figure that leaned against Lis shoulder; though he 
took the thin hand that was so wofully ready to be 
taken, he refrained from putting his arm round ber, 
or speaking more words of love. Slumbering honor 
was stirring alittle; Jinny was so utterly and awfully 
in his power, he was for the time more afraid of her 
than of the most self: possessed prude in the world. 

But this was not to last; when the fly had set them 
down and rattled away, Fitzpatrick still lingered and 
stood close to her. The sky was growing from deep 
blue to warm, pearly gray; the stars fading tranquilly 
out; a soft air stirred the shrubs in the liitle garden, 
and blew a long trees that had lost its curl against 
his cheek, and sighed a tender little song in Jinny’s 
ear. The sky, and the wind, and the flowers were 
very sweet;.in that July night, society, socicty’s re- 
strictions and obligations seemed worlds cff. He 
forgot fur a moment that he had given his heart else- 
where; he forgot that Jinny Like was ugly, and 
simple, and poor; could only spoil his worldly career, 
and never satisfy the fastidious cravings of eye and 
mind. He only realized, looking down on that inno- 
cent face, shining with a soft glory of believing love, 
that he was all her life to her; had moulded her 
every thought and deed since their first meeting; 
that here was a worshipper who, disowned and de- 
jected, no after power and success could ever give 
back to him. 

“© Jinny!” he began, painfally, and stopped. 

Then sbe found words at last—words piteous 
through trust, not through doubt. 

*O 1 do, do love you! You wont leave me, will 
you? I have no one but you. Indeed, indeed, I 
could not live!” 

Her head had fallen on his shoulder; her large eyes 
were lifted, wet with tears; in the faint starlight he 
saw the half smile of fervent happiness on her lips, 
and bent and kissed them—kissed that smile away 
from them. 

‘And I love you, too, my own, dearest little Jinny,” 
he murmured. 

She lay quiet on his breast tili he saw fit to release 
her, which he did presently, with a troubled, ‘I 
must not keep you in the night air, my child. Give 
me another kiss for good-night.” 

She was very obedient; she trusted him so; her 
lips were put up like a child’s; she never asked 
whether he would come on the morrow, nor when, 
hor wanted promises and asseverations, as some 
women do. 

** Good-night, my darling,’’ he said, turning away. 

**Good-night, good-by,” said Jinny, crying happily. 
Then she gathered a late rosebud and gave it him; 
and he taking it—her first gift of love—with tender 
and gallant thanks, left her. 

She leaned her bare arms on the top of the little 
gate and looked at him, picking his way daintily 
across the stony road; once he turned and took cff 








he loved her? and his love could not forsake or lie, 
whatever they said in story-books! 

How she would obey and please him in all things! 
how hard she would try not to be awkward and fovlish 
any more, to move and speak gracefully, as he suid 
girls should move and speak, to learn the music and 
sketch the ecenes which Fitzpatrick had adwired, 
She would go out that very day, later, and try and 
copy a barn, with a group of birch trees b>hind it,and 
then begin to practise a new valse. Well, it seemed 
very hard to kave the spot bis recent preserce bad 
made lovely, to turn away from the magical morning 
glow breaking over the distant wood, from the low 
twitter of the little birds in the nearer trees, and shut 
herself up in ber ugly little room. 

But she should take her fairy gift of joy with her 
there, close to her heart, never, never to leave it 
more, except with life; and what outer dreariness 
could matter now? “Nothing, nothing matters 
now!’ she whispered to herself, fondling her own 
hand because he had held it in his, as she laid her 
head (such a dizzy, throbbing head!) on the pillow; 
‘‘T can never be unhappy again!” 

Morning came; Jinny gave her aunt an account of 
the ball, in which Fitzpatrick figured prominently 
enough, but she did not repeat. his words. She had 
a vegue notion he would want to see that lady him- 
self; and if not, why, there was plenty of time to tell 
the sweet secret that was, as yet, her very, very own 
—no sharer in it. 

So she drew and practised, put on her prettiest 
dress, and then began to tink it time for Fitzpatrick 
tocome. She was nota bit exacting; but he had said 
be loved her, and she judged his love by bers. 

She sat in the window waiting. or ran down the 
garden path, heedless of sun and dust, to look out at 
the gate, from morning to sunset. She strained her 
eyes till it was black night, and came back into the 
room with sad reluctance, but without the faintest 
touch of fear or distrust. 

He did not come the next day, nor the next to that. 
But why drag out such astory? He did not come at 
all. Weeks—months passed. Through all the glaring 
summer, passers-by never missed the slight, un- 
formed figure crouched in the window-seat behind 
the faded green rep curtain, or standing at the little 
gate with its blistered paiat, one thin hand shading 
the round, soft eyes that stared yearningly down the 
dull roadfand blinked back the sad tears that would 
rige sometimes, or pressed against two simple lips 
ever in: a -piteous quiver of expectation. People 
learned to notice her—notice the two muslin frocks 
she wore—blue and lilac, ‘‘ week and week about,” 
growing more limp and faded each time; the heavy 
huir she soon ceased to dress with care and } leasure; 
the plain face that was plain again now, and had a 
startled, feverish wildness in the great, wistful eyes. 
She did not care if it was fine or dull, whether the 
sun scorched or the rain chilled her; if the maid 
brought her a cloak, she would huddle it round her 
abstractedly, or perhaps let it fall. It did not much 
matter—nvthing mattered now, she repeated, with 
dull iteration, not until he came. 

I cannot tell her feelings; I can only say she loved 
him better than ever, if she believed in him so utterly 
no more. She might have thought him ill or dead; 
only one of the tradesmen, who sometimes went to 
the town where his regiment was quartered, bad seen 
him at intervals, apparently quite well and cheerful. 
She thought he must have some good reason for keep- 
ing away, as be did it; perhaps he wauted to see if 
she really loved him. - 

She was patient, and waited because she could do 
nothing else; she knew none of his friends, and she 
dared not try to find out indirectly about him. Still 
less, at first, did she dare to write to him; she had 
heard him condemn so severely a lady who had taken 
some such step; but as his maxims of propriety faied, 
as the yearning to see him widened and deepened in 
the woman’s heart, her fears forsook her. Four 
months after the July dawn that saw their parting 
she wrote him a letter, which, abrupt and ill dictated 
as it was, had the pathos of a bundred impassioned 
appeals in its belpless pleadings. Twenty times it 
was written out in Jinny’s best hand and torn up; 
completed, it was, after all, a brief and simple epistle: 


My DEAREST CAPTAIN FITZPATRICK :— Please 
will you tell me if I have done anything to vex you, 
for I am so very unhappy because you do not come. 
I know the young ladies you know do not write to 
gentlemen; but I have only you, and cannot help 
writing; and I will never do it again. Indeed, in- 
deed, I do love you so very much, and am, till I die, 
your own, JINNY.” 


Why did he notcome? Poor Jinny! The question 
that perplexed her so was easily answered. 

The morning after the ball, the evening glamour 
over, he took himself to task. He had gone too far 
with a child he never meant to marry—a good, affec- 
tionate, ugiy little girl, whom it was absurd: io sup- 
pose could ever be his wife. He was truly very sorry 
to part from her, to lose her fvolish flatteries and 


his own, things must go no further. 

It would not do to have farewell scenes, for he 
knew he was soft-hearted, and could not bear to see 
a@ woman cry. There were no presents to be sent 





back; one poor little rosebud he did rd with a 
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his hat, «nd she kissed her band many times fondly. 
She stayed there a ing while, staring in vague, pas- 
sionate thankfulness at the blushing sky, rehearsing } 
over and over again in her own mind bis words, his 
kisses, his kind looks—» ishing the morning sunshine 
would come and bring him back; for would he not 
be with her al vays and forever now, since he had said 

















lavish sympathy; but for her sake, even more than 
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sigh, fling into the grate; but the music he had 
given her, poor little soul! she was welcome to keep 
—even to play it to some cad of a fellow whom she 
would end by marrying. He became a little plain- 
tive on this text, thinking of little Jinny’s loving 
ways; but was soon consoled by an invitation to stay 
ata specially “jolly” house in the neighborhood, 
where there were lots of horses-and pretty girls. 
That was Fitzpatrick’s epitaph for his last amuse- 
ment. 

Jinny’s letter, coming when he was on leave, first 
gave him a fit of the blues, and then made him quite 
angry it should have had such a power—so ill-spelled, 
written, and expressed an epistle. 

He tore it up, angry with himself and her, stamped 
about the room, and made a wholesome resolution to 
be careful of country-town innocence for the future. 
After this ebullition, his spirits returned, and he 
soon became, to use his own phrase, “as jully as 
ever.” : 

“ By Jove, cunning dodge that letter!’ he laughed 
to himself. ‘ But it’s no go, my little friend; we are 
not quite so green as you fancy. If I ever console 
myself about the old trouble, it wont be with you. 
Ah! what a girl that other was; such a lot of style, 
and go, and pluck!” 

Alas! if Jinny could have seen the reception of her 
first poor little heart-utterance, her love-letter 
written when love, on one side at least, had long 
been over! 


CHAPTER III, 
JINNY'S THIRD BALL. 
“ You did not know what you were doing, did you?" 


ONE day Dick Jones ran over to the town to visit 
some friends who were staying there. Returning 
from his call, as he walked down the High street, a 
timid voice arrested him. He turned round, and 
saw, sad in the gleamy winter sunshine, a wan 
young face with great yearning eyes in piteous search 
of his, a white, pinched mouth, and dark hair pushed 
carelessly back under a shabby brown hat. 

** By Jove! Fitzpatrick’s Miss Jinny,” he cried, 
shaking her cold hand heartily. ‘‘ But, [ say, you’ve 
been ill, haven’t you? O poor girl, you look awfully 
seedy ad 

“Tam not ill,” said the soft voice, trying hard to 
be steady. ‘“‘At least, I shall be well when—when 
he comes back—Captain Fitzpatrick, you know. Is 
he well? Where is he?” 

*O, Fitzpatrick’s all right,” the good-natured 
oflicer answered, soberly. ‘“ He's on leave, but com- 
ing back for our ball, you know.” 

“ Your ball,” said Jinny, hesitating, and with the 
ghost of one of her old painful blushes rising to her 
cheek. ‘I wanted—wanted to ask—if—I thought 
perhaps— O Mr. Jones!” She broke down, and put 
her hand over her eyes, sobbing. 

‘Goon, go on,” said Jones, distressed and sym- 
pathetic. ‘ Hang it, I’ll do anything.” 

‘*T did so want a card for your ball,’? she murmur- 
ed, looking up tearfully. ‘I have a sovereign—I 
could pay—O, I wouldn’t ask if I wasn’t—wasn’t— 
wretched!” And she cried again. 

Mr. Jones did not hesitate a moment. 

“Pay? Bosh!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You shall have 
tickets, certainly—you and that old fellow, the doctor. 
You should, if I had to sell my—my—grandmother. 
Only look here; don’t youcry like that, you make 
one feel so horridly queer. Now, I say, that’s 
worse!”” 

For Jinny had seized both his hands, and was try- 
ing to kiss them, a ceremony no one had assuredly 
ever performed towards this excellent officer before. 

He released himself,and departed, promising to send 
the tickets; and he was faithful, though he could not 
stay for the ball himself; he wished he could—“ For 
I’m eure the poor little soul wants looking after,’ he 
thought. ‘O Fitz, you’re a sad fellow; you’ve done 
a cruel job here, I’m afraid!” 

Which “ Fitz,” all unconscious of what was hang- 
ing over him, had become very cheerfal, and much 
on the alert. She, ‘‘ that other girl,” was coming to 
the ball, and, perhaps, who knows—as he had been 
so constant. Such a pretty girl—no end of style and 
plack. Old Doctor Irving had been away a long 
time, and only came back because he received an im- 
ploring note from Jinny, begging bis escort for the 
ball—came indeed, but just in time to call for her, 
and take her there. S» he knew nothing of the town 
gossip —of how Jinny Lake had lust her lover, and 
wore the willow openly, and bow that lover was con- 
soling himself. 

This b:1l was no brilliant dream, but a tissue of 
dreary, cruel realities; this bull had no firm arm for 
her to lean on, no winning eyes, no fervent lips, to 
look and smile on hers, no bold, gay voice to whisper 
patronizing praise or kind instructions in her charm- 
ed ear, no envious feminine glances nor amused 
masculine ones, to follow her. Not that she had 
cared about those latter, save as confirmation of the 
happy truth, that seemed truth then, at least. She 
went down the room on her old friend’s uncertain 
arm, trying to smile and talk to him, but looking 
wildly round, and starting at every passing voice or 
step. She had read something about a gambler’s 
last throw, and she thought to herself this was hers. 
If she won it, O, what might nut be!—if she lost it, 
well, everything would be over. She must go away 
somewhere into the dark, and die; he might be sorry 
then, just a little, and believe she loved him—Lim 
only. 

Her last throw—miserable little gambler! she was 
prepariug fur it, as, with flaming cheeks, the eager 


liquid glitter in her round eyes, restless gestures, and 
wild little laughs and exclamations, she stood by 
Doctor Irving’s side. A fossil plesiosaurus and a 
living butterfly could scarcely have presented a 
greater contrast; the lifein him nearly burned out, 
the life in the other leaping, throbbing, racing, in a 
passion of fear and love, at a fever heat. 
Alas! she did not look her best—she had not 
thought of trying to look her best—her dress was 
dowdy and unbecoming, her rapid movements and 
flushed anxious face did not become her either. 
‘*Where’s your young officer?” asked Doctor 
Irving, presently. ‘‘ Before, he was here to meet 
you.” 
*O, he is coming, coming,’”’ said Jinny, faithful in 
her faith. ‘ He is so kind.” 
Nevertheless, she waited long and vainly. But 
towards the middle of the evening, a slight, quick 
figure, the profile of a big mustache and a glossy 
cropped head, caught her eye. Her heart came up 
in her throat, and strangled the cry that rose there; 
the floor dipped, and the ceiling came down, she 
thought. But she made a violent unconscious effort, 
and, recovering herself, started with fixed entreaty 
at her false lover. Poor Jinny! she frightened bis 
weaker nature by the very intensity of feeling that 
might have moved a stronger, as she stood with her 
neck a little stretched towards him, her quivering 
hands half opeu, as though waiting to clasp his, her 
large eyes aflame, as if each had a separate life, 
whose only object was his love, her lips starting with 
the quick leaps of her heart. 
He glanced at her, then averted his eyes, inclined 
his head carelessly, and disappeared among the 
crowd. 
A choked ‘‘O Captain Fitzpatrick!’ pursued him, 
but it was too faint and sobbing for him to hear. 
“My dear, badn’t you better go home?” said 
D-ctor Irving, with a heavy pitying look, pressing 
her hand a little. 
“T don’t want to,” she answered, abstractedly, 
straining her eyes after the lithe figure gliding 
through the throng. - 
*“You see you don’t know any one—and—hadn’t 
you better?” 
** No, no,” cried Jinny, impatiently, and in a voice 
of despair, “‘ leave me alone!’’ 
So he ceased his entreaties, seeing too plainly that 
this frail vessel of hope would soon shatter itself 
against the rocks of inevitableness, and be at rest. 
And Jinny thought that was not her last throw, 
after all—she had one more left. One more, to get 
near him without his perceiving it, and speak to him 
befure he could turn away. She would wait and be 
very patient, but she would speak that night; for, 
who knew? they might never meet again— she might 
die, or he go far away. She got away from Doctor 
Irving (he was not hard to elude), and wandered 
about; but Fitzpatrick seemed to have disappeared. 
She was beginning to feel sick and hopeless with her 
weary search, when the gay familiar tones fell on her 
ear. She was in a passage leading to the supper- 
room, and his voice came from thence; to where that 
voice, calling her fond names no longer, could yet 
speak, she went blindly, unconscious that the old 
doctor followed her. 
The room was empty of all but two when she stood 
in the doorway, and looked in; two, and who were 
they? A young lady, fair and pretty, and coquettish, 
beautifully dressed in pale blue satin and blush roges, 
with pearls round her white throat and in her ears, 
and dazzling golden hair dressed high, with showers 
of ringlets falling from it; a young lady in whose face 
wretched, awkward, foolish Jinny saw not only 
beauty, but wit, and earnestness, and Jove, who was 
smiling a soft complacent smile, and glancing up with 
a look balf-impertinent, half-fond at her companion 
—who was evidently her lover. : 
Her companion- her lover? No, Jinny’s—Jinny’s 
by a thousand tender words, tender glances, tender 
thoughts, by those two passionate kisses in the dim 
sweetness of the July dawn, by all he had taught 
her which she could never unlearn, by the lite which 
had no being save in his love, now. 
And her captain, tender and true, was leaning lov- 
ingly over this new girl, saying soft things in her ear, 
with a look of such utter satisfaction, joy and rest as 
he had never worn yet; and now, taking a slender 
lovely band, and kissing it worshippingly, and now— 
it could not be!—bolding her in his arms to his heart. 
Jinny felt very tired; she thought she could hear 
her own heart moaning inly, because it was so lonely 
and so cold; her hapless eyes seemed strained wide 
open by cruel fingers; her lips got white, her knees 
wavered, her chest and her throat burned like fire. 
But she could look nor move away, till, suddenly, 
Fitzpatrick’s eyes met hers. Fresh from his recent 
triumph, beaming and tender, yet so familiar, she 
could not endure to see it. She threw up her arms 
with a stifled cry of agony, and staggered towards 
him. Then she thought something within her snap- 


waveringly to Doctor Irving. 


to go back, and lie down in the dark. 


home. 


80 quigt, She could not come to much harm now, 
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ped and crushed; a strange sense of qujetness, a 
numbness of death chilled the fiery pain, her strained 
eyelids relaxed, and she turned away, and came back 
She did not care to 
look any longer, nor to hear what those two said. 
She knew it was all over with her; she did not care 
for anything, since God let such cruel things as this 


be, except to be quiet, and away from all the people; 


“Tam socold. The light hurts my eyes,” she said; 
and he, in silence, gave her his arm, and took her 
He was very sorry; but what could he do? 
Perhaps, after all, the worst was over, since she was 


She bid him good-night, and went up to her room 


very quietly; undressed in a dazed mechanical way, 
and lay down. Even then she did not cry, or moan, 
or toss about. She lay open-eyed, without stirring a 
finger, staring into the darkness. So the maid found 
her when, as the morning sunlight streamed into the 
room, she came ig full of questions about the ball, 
which Jinny did not hear nor answer at all, except 
when the woman mentioned Fitzpatrick’s name. 
Then she stirred, and made a little sound of tired 
impatience, and turned away from the light. 
She could not be persuaded to eat, ner get up, nor 
even sit up in bed. She shook her head when a book 
was offered her; she heeded the servant’s indigna- 
tion no more than the wind whistling outside; her 
aunt’s message made no difference to her. 
At last, Wilkins, the maid, got frightened, and sent 
for Doctor Irving. He came, felt the poor: child’s 
pulse, looked at her tongue, asked whether she had 
“any pain anywhere ’’—to which she shook her head 
—and then stood drearily staring at her. 
‘¢ She’s low,” he said. ‘“ Wants tonics and cheer- 
ing; but there’s nothing to lie in bed for. Will you 
get up, Miss Jinny?” 
She shook her head again, with a look of aversion. 
“Why not—eh? Nothing ails you, you foolish 
little girl, does it?” 
Then Jinny looked up with a dim, scornful smile, 
and spoke at last: . 
““T think my heart is broken,” said she. “And, 
please, I want nothing.” 
Irving shrugged his shoulders, and went out. 
There was nothing to be done; Jinny could not well 
be dragged out of bed, or have food forced down her 
throat. Some soup and wine were, however, given 
her in the course of the day, but with no rousing 
effect. She did not speak, nor cry, nor give trouble; 
nothing seemed to pain her except the sunshine, 
from which she turned wearily away. Her aunt had 
been bedridden for years, and besides, could not 
realize Jinny’s strange state. : 
So Jinny lay unvisited one day—two, three, five, 
seven, ten days. Then the doctor came again, looked 
very serious; and staid a long while, trying to rouse 
her. He talked of the ball, of Fitzpatrick—praised, 
blamed, reviled him; but even that once dear and 
powerful name was powerless now—her lips never 
quivered, her fixed eyes never moved. 
He had her lifted out of bed, and supported (she 
was too weak to stand) to the window. She only 
shuddered a little, and seemed impatient to be dis- 
turbed. And Irving said, if she showed no signs of 
mending, another doctor must be called in. 
In a week she had not mended, she was worse; and 
the physician summoned to her gave the astounding 
news that she never would mend—news which chill- 
ed awfully those who had done their duty by her 
with indifference and almost with contempt. 
‘* Miss Jinny ” would never get well—to tease and 
trouble with her many wants, her awkward per- 
formance of the little tasks that fell to her share, her 
long foolish dreamings, any more. She was beyond 
all that—beyond the long watch and the vain wait- 
ing; forever beyond improvement and deterioration. 
Her one great fault had brought upon her this 
anguish, and was bringing fast upon her the peace 
the world could not give. She was very sorry for 
allshe had done wrong, and prayed humbly for par- 
don for her idol worship—prayed that no punishment 
might come on the idol’s head for her own silly weak- 
ness. Finally, almort at thre last, when she had 
kissed the cat’s head, and had said, ‘ Pussy, I hope 
you will have another little one to comfort you,” and 
it had been taken out of the room, she asked whether 
she might send a message to Captain Fiizpatrick. 
**Tell him I wasn’t angry, and [ don’t mind now. 
And give him my dear love—tell him, if he willcome, 
I should like to give it to him myself. You know,” 
she said to the old doctor, taking his hand with a 
weak smile, ‘ I’m not like Kitty—no otber can com- 
fort me for him.” 
And Dr. Irving, seeing her calmness, and with a 
certain stern wish that Fitzpatrick should behold 
his own work, went and did her bidding. 
It was a startling thing to be snatched suddenly 
from the sunny-scented boudoir, where his lady-love 
sat singing bright little French songs to him; to 
stand beside the deathbed of another, loving and true, 
whom he had done to death through her too tender 
trust—stand in the still, darkened room, with no 
sound save her last labored breathings, alone with 
his victim. ‘Though, as he followed the doctor 
through the familiar gate, this thought troubled 
him, the remembrance of Jinny’s blind adoration 
rendered it less terrible. She would either adore 
him still, he believed, or else reproach and rave at 


desertion. Yet his light step was sober, as it paused 

at her door, his bright eyes wavering and troubled, 

for Fitzpatrick’s heart and conscience were not dead. 
* Jinny,” said Irving, ‘* will you see him now?” 
“Is he come?” said Jinny. ‘* O please.” 
Fitzpatrick entered gently, prepared to comfort, 


fell upon the bed, his hopes, his visions of keep 


pain; her big eyes looked bigger than ever, and had 
a steady peaceful shining, an almost divine radiance 
that brightened all her face. The very faint move- 
ments of her hands had a strange significance and 
dignity—Jinny would never more be rude or shy— 
awkward, silly, hoydenish, little foolish Jinny would 
never more believe and be betrayed, trust and be for- 
saken, cry, or trouble, or wait and weary, again. 





him in a way that should do much to justify his 


soothe, feign his old love, if need be; for she might 
die happier ifso deceived. But the instant his gaze 


ing still the old superior position vanished. She 
was white, and thin, and plainly dying; her mouth 
was drawn, and wore a sweet smile of conquered 


That was allover. It was Fitzpatrick now who had 
no words, who was awed, almost frightened, who 
needed her sweet welcoming gesture before he could 
venture to approach. He hesitated, a dark red flush 
covered his face, his eyes fell as he came near her, he 
dared not even ask if she forgave, but broke down 
and sobbed at the first word. 

** O, don’t cry like that,” said Jinny, stroking his 
hand with both hers very tenderly. ‘“ Never mind; 
you are sorry—you did not know what you were 
doing, did you, dear? It was my fault; I wrote 
1 couldn’t live without you, and I am dying, you see. 
But indeed, I don’t care. I am quite, quite happy.” 
“O,by Jove!” cried Fitzpatrick, the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks now. “Sorry? I should 
think so! You make me feel what a scoundrel I’ve 
been. I’d sooner you shot me than be so sweet, and, 
and talk in this way.” 

‘*But I must,” Jinny murmured in her weak 
voice. ‘*I couldn’t be cross the last time.’”? Then 
she pointed to a chair by the bedside; and Fitz- 
patrick sat down silently, humbled, repentant. 
Jinny spoke again presently, with a little sigh, 
** You are going to be married, aren’t you, to that 
young lady in pink and blue?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered Fitzpatrick, hang- 
ing his head; he had almost added, in the depth of 
his remorse, ‘' not unless yu like it.” 

“Ah!” gaid Jinny, sighing again, ‘*I hope you 
will be happy; but, my dear captain, you wont 
make any one else think you. love them, and then 
leave them, will you?” 

“Never again,” answered Fitzpatrick, under his 
breath; ‘* I'shall never forget this, nor you.” 

Poor Jinny, she was. past blushing; brt she 
smiled a little, and her dim eyes brightened in the 
old fond foolish way at his words. 

Then she sank into silence, and lay quiet, holding 
his hand, and looking dreamily at the fading sunset 
red beyond the window—an early sunset, like her 
own. Fitzpatrick rebelled against it; he could not 
bear to see her lying there with a weak smile of 
patient fondness flickering across her lips, or a sharp 
gasp and quiver of pain shaking her slight frame. 
“Jinny,”’ he asked, hopelessly, ‘‘ wont you get 
well? What’s the matter with you?” 

She did not tell him, as she told the doctor, that 
her heart was broken, nor that it was so, as she told 
herself, by his desertion; she was meek and child- 
ishly tender now, as she had always been, 

‘*No, dear,” she said, faintly; ‘I’m going to die.” 
“O Jinny,” he muttered in a wild way, ‘‘ if you 
could live I’d be different to you, I swear I would.’’ 
‘No; you love some one else, my dear captain, 
and you must be good to her. I ,know—I know I 
wasn’t fit to bs your wife. But everything is right 
now.” 
It was getting very dark, and a strange trembling 
awe crept over gay Captain Fitzpatrick’s soul as he 
sat alone with his innocent victim, her frail fingers 
clinging round his hand, her failing breath on his 
bowed face. 

She was going to die, and for hissake. Her hand 
was getting very cold in his this minute, but she 
murmured something faintly. 

He bent his head to hear the question. 

* Isn’t there a new moon?” 

“ Yes.” 

* You ought to wish, oughtn’t you? I remember 
I did; but Christ’s will is better than our wish, isn’t 
it? Dear, [ feel s0 weak; so—so—” 

**T’ll call the doctor. O Jinny!” 

“No; don’t call any one; I only want you. Don’t 
go; I’m not afraid. Only say ‘Our Father’ to me.” 

He tried, but the first word choked him utterly, 
and Jinny began to whisper it herself. She soon 
ceased, and lay quite still for awhile. Tuen, sudden- 
ly, she sat up, and groped in the dark. 

‘“‘ Where are you?” she panted.. ‘‘ I’m afraid.” 

‘* I’m here, quite close,” cried Fitzpatrick, in ter- 
ror. Butshe was thinking of him no longer, and 
he quailed. In the dark, he heard her nestle into 
the pillow, murmuring something that sounded like, 
** So, so tired—all alone—so glad to rest;” and heave 
a long, satisfied sigh. He thought she was dead, and 
felt a strangely bitter pang that she had not said 
** Good-by.” 

But little Jinny was faithfal in death as in life. 
Her weak hanq felt over his face, and tried tenderly 
to wipe away his tears. Her voice, which now he 
strained his ear to catch, though once he had listened 
to it so heedlessly, murmured in a fond, pitying sigh, 
**Pon’t mind; don’t cry, love. Please God, comtort 
and bless my—”’ 

And before Fitzpatrick could credit and under- 
stand that this prayer was for him, Jinny herself 
was comforted, and lying ih arms that could never 
grow cold or false, or let her go, as his had done. 

He kissed her quiet hand timidly before he went 
away, and could hardly believe it would never stroke 
his cheek, or try to detain him as it used to do, any 
more. Hefelt unwontedly heavy and sober, as he 
left the mournful house, as though he had leit there 
a bit of the world’s brightness. 

Soon, there was a little white cross in the church- 
yard under the old willow—the willow no one could 
taunt her with wearing now—and a simple inscr p- 
bs JINNY. Aged 16 years and 10 months. 

“He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and bear 
them in his bosom."* 

Old Dr. Irving, standing long after by that little 
grave, muttered to himself, sadly, “* Whom the gods 
love, die young;” for though the first year there was 
a bunch of lilies and snowdrops upon it, the second 





it was forgotten. 
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SEVERAL MATTERS. 


That ‘‘ ’tis education forms the common mind ”’ is 
an axiom, but the education meant is not the cram- 
ming of the memory as practised in our schools and 
colleges. The text applied, when it was written, as 
it applies to-day, to the education derived from the 
school of experience, outside of the schoolhouse, and 
sometimes in spite of it, to be obtained alike by 
prince and peasant, even independent of that which 
is recognized as education, which at best is only the 
vestibule of the real education to be gained in the 
great school beyond. We see that our colleges lately 
sent out a very large class of educated people, the 
most of them to settle down into commonness or ob- 
scurity, a few to come up to the surface, and fewer still 
to rise above it, which they would probably have 
done had they never seen the inside of a college. 
They have merely found the tools there that they 
are to work with. To be of use to them the educa- 
tion obtained must be worked, and to be worked 
right it should be directed for the benefit of the 
worll. But how much of it is ever devoted to any 
but that portion of the world represented by the 
pronoun /? Hence we see hosts let loose upon so- 
ciety, who will produce nothing, to get a living out 
of those who do, and live far better, and we then 
confess that we don’t see such education asa thing 
to be rejoiced at by the masses. Could it be turned 
to mechanics, to agriculture, to letters, it would 
thus prove unmistakably beneficial, but as it is, we 
regard it generally an intellectual ornament too ex- 
travagant for ordinary possession, and not over- 
desirable in a community of small expectations. 





The game of croquet still maintains its hold upon 
popular taste, and there is no more delightful way 
for men or women to spend an hour thanin ma- 
nipulating the Mallets. The question, how shall the 
croquet ground be made? has long perplexed play- 
ers, and a writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle thus 
answers :—The easiest and commonest one is to pare 
off the grass from a wayside waste, or a common, or 
a sheep-walk on the hills, and lay itdown. Another 
is to clean the ground, and sow it with grass-seeds. 
Athird is to use the turf thatis found growing on 
the spot, where a piece of the park or a paddock is 
enclosed, or to take some from an adjoining pasture- 
tield. Now, where 1 have seen the first plan adopted 
—that of laying down turf from a common—there 
has been for the first following summer a very fair 
lawn; but, in the course of time, the seeds of plan- 
tains, dandelions, thistles, and other weeds, have 
sprung up, and stifled the grass, The second plan— 
that of laying it down with seeds—is undoubtedly 
the best for an ordinary lawn; but where the pro- 
prietor cannot wait for two or three years, but is 
desirous to play on it in a few months, this is not 
advisable. On the whole, I am inclined—upon, I 
allow, a very limited experience—to prefer the third 
plan—that of using the turf we find on the ground or 
in the immediate neighborhood. If this is pared off 
thin, the coarse, long-rooted plants, such as docks, 
cow-parsnips, thistles, and dandelions, will be cut 
off, and can be easily picked out and burnt, and their 
remains forked out in digging the ground and lev- 
elling it; while the real grasses and clovers will re- 
main uninjured, and with rolling, mowing, and a 
liberal dressing of ashes, form an excellent croquet- 
lawn by the next summer. I have known people go 
to a great expense to cart down turf from the top of 
a hill, and the money thrown away. 





Our eye rests upon a paragraph regarding the 
“use of toads.” It is a queer thing to admit, but 
the toad—* ugly and venomous” Shakspeare calls 


him, which is a mistake, as he is really a very pleas- 
ant little fellow—has always been apet of ours. We 
remember, in the infantile period, filling an apron 
fallof “sich” from an adjacent pool and carrying 
havoc into a household by dropping them upon a 
kitchen floor, and we remember likewise a tremen- 
dous walloping receive for the act, which it is well 
to say was never repeated, though the visitation had 
no effect in lessening our youthful admiration for the 
toad, Personally, we contend, he is “cunning;” as 
a work of art he is sublime. Venomous! That is 
absurd. Take him up and look at him. His anato- 
my is very suggestive of the human. His arms and 
hands are finely formed, and his eye is the “ pre- 
cious jewel ” which the great bard speaks of. Noth- 
ing is more beautiful than that bead of jet set round 
with arim of pale gold. His rough coat is a plain 
summer gray, that he never changes, and his per- 
sonal habits are excellent. He is modest and un- 
obtrusive, even shrinking from the human foot and 
hopping out of the way, though he might success- 
fully contest the path with many. Of his use, the 
fact that the French gardeners people their grounds 
with him fixes that. The toad is an enemy to bugs, 


exterior hides a very determined purpose, his mind 
contemplating their destruction. Commercially the 
toad sells at the rate of two francs fifty centimes a 
dozen. Frenchmen, though very partial to frogs, 
entertain too high a respect for the toad to eat him. 
Perhaps, however, he may not be regarded with as 
much favor as an article of food. The toad is allow- 
ed to do all the eating, and his bill of fare comprises 
all the many insects that escape the birds. This 
same service he renders us here, content to serve 
man, without taking more than half of the fruit ona 
place, as the robin does, in consideration of his kill- 
ing a few bugs in the spring. Do not, therefore, 
despise the toad. 





It has lately been discovered that the Indians 
knew all about the strawberry, and probably liked 
it as well as those of the present day. Thus the first 
name of Portsmouth was “‘ Strawberry Bank,” from 
the quantity of the berries that grew on the bank of 
the river where St. John’s Church is located, and the 
town bore the name of the “ Bank” among old peo- 
ple till within the period of a generation. The ven- 
erable editor of the Transcript never speaks of the 
town without bestowing upon it its original and bet- 
ter name of ‘‘ Strawberry Bank.’? We remember 
places about there, where the strawberries were 
plenteous and delicious, and may be so now, for im- 
provement has hardly yet reached the haunts we 
knew then as well as the robins did. They were 
nearly us large, too, as we remember, as many of the 
cultivated kinds are to-day, and we wonder at the 
deterioration. It may be, however, that the.change 
is in us, as the Islington Creek, that in other years 
was a great river, has dwindled to a contemptible 
stream, that a manly stridecan carry one across, 





We don’t understand the joke of the following 
‘alvertisement, exactly, in the Washington, N. C., 
Post, yet we publish it for the benefit of those con- 
cerned: 

108 LAWYERS WANTED!—The bar of North 
Carolina oe been badly decimated by a fever— 
epidemic—called the Protesting Fever, it has been 
thought proper to intorm the profession in other 
States that a great field is open in North Carolina, 
Application may be made to the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court or the Sentinel oftice, Kaleigh. Should 
any large body of lawyers organize a colony, intor- 
mation may be bad from the above named parties 
where a settlement—of lawyers—would be most 
likely to thrive.” 

The want, however, seems a strange one, and 
there is a grim humor in the suggestion of a colony 
of lawyers, and the mind runs to thinking of what 
they might do with one another, in the way of their 
profession, in the event of such formation being 
effected. But why 108? The Post extends the invi- 
tation to the profession to come as carpet-baggers— 
**Come in ‘ lots!’ come in ‘ cords!’ come by the acre! 
we want you to come—for if the practice is not suf- 
ficient, we guarantee a ‘shovel and a hoe’ with 
which better men dig and scrape every day of their 
honest lives. Come with your wives—for goodness 
sake fetch them, and ‘ daugbters tair’—we want some 
fresh stock, all the ‘ old girls ’ are going to die single, 
and we want younger and fairer daughters of Union 
stock to replace them.” 





A SUPERSTITION.—Sir Robert Clifton, who re- 
cently died at the age of forty-three, left policies of 
insurance on his lite to the amount of nearly, or 
quite, a quarter of a million pounds. Most of them 
are mortgaged, however. Sir Robert had for fif- 
teen years carried a red bag given him by a fortune- 
teller with instructions to look upon it whenever he 
was in any financial embarrassment and he would 
discover the way out of the difficulty. Sir Robert 
believed inthe bag as firmly as Fortunatus in his 
purse, and often resorted to it for inspiration, with, 
as he was convinced, satisfactory results. 





A LIBERAL CONTRIBUTION.—Mr. Oliver Ditson, 
the well known Boston music publisher, has con- 
tributed $100 to furnish books for the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society Library. Some years since Mr. 
Ditson gave $500 towards the funds of the institu- 
tion, and money was never more acceptable. 


DIPLOMATIC —Bismarck says he always intrusts 
diflicult commissions to men with spirited and ambi- 








tious wives. 


flies, slugs and snails, and his cold and phlegmatic |- 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


HENRY ESMOND AND LOVELL THE WIDOWER. 

By William Makepeace Tiackeray. Housebold 
« Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors 

to Ticknor & Fields. 

A story of the time of Queen Anne, touching Eng- 
land and 4merica at its extreme points, and embody- 
ing scenes of aristocratic pretence and humble dem- 
onstration, in the life portrayed. ‘‘ Henry Esmond ” 
is the least known of Thackeray’s works, though it is 
a charming story, and is enriched with the delicious 
humor that characterizes the author’s best moods. 
This is the fifth book of this family series, of which 
but one more remains to be published. In speaking 
of it, wecan simply repeat what we haye previously 
said regarding it. It is the neatest, most substantial, 
best and cheapest edition of Thackeray’s works ever 
published, and comes to do what has never been 
fully possible before, make the American reader bet- 
ter acquainted with the writings of the great satirist. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN Europe, The Journal 
of Two Years and a Half Sejourn in Germany, 
Switzerland, France and Italy. By Mrs. S. K. 
Urbano. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This book is published, apparently, just as prepared, 
as a journal, with little attempt at adornment, but 
with a disposition to give all the incidents vf travel 
in the simplest manner possible, with an evident eye 
to the fact that, with all the inducements of novelty 
that were spread about the writer, and all the cir- 
cumstances that the old world could hold out asa 
lure, there was ‘‘no place like home.” She meas- 
ures everything by this home standard, and makes 
no effort for fashion’s sake to express any particular 
admiration that she does not see. This runs a little 
too much to extremes sometimes, we fear; but we 
dare say there is double the truth in this good, 
straightforward lady’s strictures than there is in the 
rhapsodical and ecstatic statements that many write 
home who are dazzled with what they see. We 
learn from her book exactly how they live in Europe, 
and have the plainest views of life, large and small, 
that any travelled journalist has yet given us. 


SABBATH SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. A 
New Book of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath 
Schvols. By Leonard Marshall, Director of Music 
at the Tremont Temple Church, Boston, assisted 
by J. C. Proctor and Samuel Burnham. With 
Suggestive Exercises for Sabbath School Con- 
certs. 

Mr. Marshall has long been before the public as a 
competent and successful teacher of church music, 
and has compiled and written devotional music that 
has been much admired. The present collection con- 
tains many of his productions, and is an excellent 
book for the purpose designed. He has been ably 
aided by Messrs. Proctor and Burnham, and the 
Sabbath Songs should have a wide circulation. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Elias Loomis, LL D,, 
Protessor ot Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in Yale College, and author ot ‘A Course of Math- 
ematics.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Through the aid of Professor Loomis, any, possess- 

ing a moderate knowledge of mathematics, may be- 

come acquainted with enough of the elements of 
astronomy to lead them to further researches. These 
wonderful heavens above and around us are made 
more luminous through these books, and though, 
like Margery, most people say they don’t care how 
far it is to the moon so that it shines, it is very satis- 
factory tothe rest to know how it shines, and how 
far away it is, and to these we commend Professor 

Loomis’s book. Though intended for schools, every 

man may by it become his own engineer in measur- 

ing the heavens. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


My DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is a new novel, by an anonymous author, and 
from a hasty glance through its pages, we should 
judge it to be both interesting as a story and written 
with much power. That it isa new American story 
is an attraction that should sell it. For sale by 
Williams & Co. 


THE GIRLS OF PETERSHAM. By Florence Marry- 
att (Mrs. Koss Church), author of ‘* Love’s Con- 
flict,” etc. Boston: Loring Publisher. 

A capital story, just right for a travelling compan- 
ion, and the very thing with which to while the 
tedium of along journey. Try it. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. By Thomas M. 
Clark, DD., LL.D, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
This is aclearly-written and very liberal treatise 

upon the primary truths of religion, and admitting 

the premises of faith, the deductions are unanswer- 
able; but yet the skeptic will not be satisfied. He 
demands something deeper—he is not gifted with 
faith, and needs sight, or sense, to convince him. 

The excellent Bishop has produced a book of great 

power, which will do good in confirming those who 

are wavering in the faith that they may possess. 

Whether any book can create faith, is a question. If 

any one can, then Doctor Clark’s reasoning may ex- 

tend to that. His arguments are strongly and lucid- 
ly presented, and with believers it must tend to 
ancho? them more strongly than ever in their con- 
victions. He is more liberal in some of his conces- 
sions than will be agreeable to many—he does not 
believe in that foreordination of damnation that some 
do, and the principle that pervades his trgatise, all 
classes of belicvers may embrace. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard, 


-| to his front and put up her lips. The unwilling and 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SIMPLE BRIDAL DRESSES.—A ftw days since a 
sensible girl was married, and her dress was so simple 
that we must chronicle it. It was of white Swiss 
muslin, the skirt demi-trained and covered with nar- 
row-crimped flounces. The low body and short 
sleeves were trimmed with frills to match, and orna- 
ments consisted of girdle, necklaces, earrings and 
branch of orange blossoms, together with a spray and 
cordon for the hair; no veil was worn. The two 
bridesmaids wore dresses made in precisely the same 
style, only the material was white and brilliant light 
green tarletan, the two colors alternating in the 
flounces. ‘The ornaments of the bridesmaids were 
like those of the bride in every particular, except that 
they were composed of ‘‘lily of the valley.” The 
trio wore their light hair in a profusion of curls over 
a puffed chignon. 





Rounp HaAts.—Black lace is the success of the 
season in round hata, They are very becoming, very 
distingue and very usefal. They can also be made to 
suit all pockets. In real lace, with costly ornaments, 
they are brought up to forty and fifty dollars; in 
imitation lace, and very pretty, if less recherche 
decorations, they are on y ten or twelve. Black or 
white lace and colored crape are the materials used 
for bonnets, which have not yet at all enlarged their 
dimensions; nor can they so long as chignons retain 
their ascendancy. 


Woman’s R1icnts —A worthy citizen of Daven- 
port, Iowa, was standing in his door, last Monday, 
when up tripped a bold damsel and demanded a kiss, 
‘*Me! why, 1’m married!” said he, in astonishment. 
**So much the better; you know how—I’m on wo- 
man’s rights this morning, and I’ll commence with 
you. Come, a kiss now, quick.” She then sprang 


foolish citizen gave her a push which sent her off the 
sidewalk, and in the afternoon she had him arrested 
for disturbing the peace. 


A Fast YounG MISSIONARY.—A young lady sent 
to a fashionable ladies furnishing house the other 
day for a pair of “ patent spring pads,” stating that 
she was about to sail as a missionary to Japan, and 
they would be thankfully received as a ‘‘contribu- 
tion” to a‘ good cause.” A bint was also added that 
if any other small articles of ladies’ toilet use could 
be sent, they would be gratefully received, particu- 
larly if sent free of charge. The lady proprietor of - 
the establishment thought it an immense joke, and 
in order to carry it out properly sent with the padsa 
bustle, a set of patent hair curlers, some white and 
red face powders and perfame packets. The young 
lady missionary did not see the joke, but returned a 
letter full of the most delightful and thankful ac- 
knowledgments. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Two young fools 
who had ran away from home and got married, afraid 
to go back and face the wrath of their parents, decided 
to poison themselves in the Capitol Park at Albany. 
A policeman thwarted their tragical purpose.—— 
Tom Allen, the pugilist, has married an English girl 
who tried to elope with him when he came to this 
country. The girl’s parents afterwards removed to 
America, and when she heard of her lover’s prowess 
in the fight with McCoole she could wait no longer, 
but hurried off to Indiana, where she joined him, 
and the two then went to St. Louis, where they were 
married.— Brigham Young’s daughters wring the 
apostolic heart by their devotion to chignons and 
paniers.—Sea-side suits of striped percale are now 
all the rage.——Large gold crosses on black velvet 
are now worn around the neck.——Capoul, the tenor, 
is in great demand in Paris. He has just taken a 
week to consider the offer of the heart and hand of a 
titled belle with 50,000 francs income.——Jewelry in 
Paris this sumner is very fanciful. The most recher- 
che sets are enamels, but in curious shapes, thus :— 
Little plates are worn as cuff buttons and brooches, 
to imitate all the admired crockery ever heard of, 
from the Bernard de Palissy style to Sevres Saxony 
and China wares. Even Rouen hardware isin favor. 
— Sugar plums, rich food, wine and beer are among 
the things which the royal children in Prussia are 
never allowed to taste.——Princess Suwaroff, the 
greatest female gambler in Europe, is en route for 
Baden.— Madame La Grange lives in Paris, in the 
quiet retirement of domestic life. She has definitely 
quitted the stage, and does not expect to sing again 
in public.—The late Derby race in England ‘‘broke” 
a duke, an earl and a lord. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNIoNn.—A_ beautiful weekly 
of sixteen large pages, of the choicest literature in 
the choicest typographic dress. Printed on satin- 
surfaced paper, with no pains spared to insure beau- 
ty and elegance, we are paying its reading matter a 
high though fully deserved compliment when we say 
it is appropriately served up. Mrs. Mary A. Den- 
ison’s charming novelette called ‘‘ Mrs. Bryson, Wid- 
ow,” is just commenced, and will be — in four 
numbers. This lady is a favorite with thousands, 
and her stories have a rare charm to nearly all read- 
ers. Though her present story is not, inour opinion, 
particularly attractive in title, it will unquestionably 

rove so in fact, judging from the opening chapters. 

Rn addition to these serials, completed in four issues, 
by the best and most celebrated authors, a vast num- 
ber of shorter novelettes, stories and sketches, from 
the pens of some of our ablest writers, are given 
complete in each number. Without “ pushing,” the 
Flag of our Union has achieved a high place among 
choice periodicals, and seems determined to main- 
tain by real merit the esteem it has won. The 
newadealers sell it for ten cents a copy. Subscription 
$4.00 per year. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, publiehers, 
63 Cougress street, Boston.—Comic (N. Y.) Monthly. 
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THE ANGEL SENTINEL. 


: His cheering accents, All is well. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


One half in sun and one in shade, 

The planet sweeps her orbit round; 
One hemisphere in slumber laid, 

One vocal with tumultuous sound. 
An angel, o’er the sunward side, 
Floats in the blazing solar tide, 

And lists the sounds of joy and woe 
That o'er the lighted circle flow, 
To some more distant sentinel 
Repeating ever, All is well. 


The sunrise and the sunset ring 
With crimson fires that crystal round, 
And sweetly to each other cling 
In polar silences profound. 
O, what a world of woe and sin 
That rosy girdle circles in! 
With what a weary sense of pain 
The nations wake to life again! 
What saith the heavenly sentinel 
At night's departing ?—All is well! 


He tastes the morning's dewy breath 
That up from mead and mountain floats, 

He hears what wind and water saith, 
He listens to the woodbird’s notes; 

He parts the music from the din, 

He sifts the error from the sin, 

He hears the prayer beneath the sigh, 

He sees the hope in Sorrow’s eye, 

And through the star-sown ether swell 


The roaring towns with noise and smoke 
* Disturb the sunny atmosphere, 

The bondman groans beneath his yoke, 

And prayeth that the end be near. 

Dread sounds go up from battle-plains, 
Death laughs amid his bloody wains,— 
What saith the angel to the sky ? 

To God he lifts his tearful eye, 

And whispers o'er that living hell 

To his high compeers,.All is well. 


Neath War's volcano, trenched in calm 
He sees the founts of Duty lie, 
He scents the olive and the palm 
About the brow of Victory. 
He hears the slow and steady stroke 
Of Justice loosening every yoke, 
Where weary hearts keep watch and ward, 
The step of heaven's relieving-guard,— 
And so the angel needs must tell 
The worlds of glory, All is well. 


And though the holy cause and just 
Went down in darkness and disgrace, 
Though Virtue’s crown were laid in dust, 
And Love died patient in her place, 

The angel's eye can see so far 

Beyond the death-bed of the star, 

Can reach so near the light that lies 
Unmoted in the Godhead’s eyes, 

That he would sweetly drown the knell 
Of dying worlds with ‘All is well!*’ 


Roll on, O dark and sunny sphere! 
Salute with joy the central fire. 

Take courage, hearts that faint and fear, 
Nor waver in your high desire. 

The universe hath not declined 

From what the Master first designed, 

Unmoved by shocks of earthly ill, 

It seeks its unknown harbor still ;— 

Hope, reason, faith forever swell 

The angel's watchword, All is well. 
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Mrs. Barry’s Strange Flights. 














“Ah, a fresh importation of country verdure. I 
hought I had some faint intimations of strawberries 
4d new-mown hay. I am exquisitely susceptible to 
thse subtle influences.” : 

‘Which influences, sir?” 
‘‘hem! you would not understand, probably. 

Youniece is a very lovely young lady, is she not?” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HUNTED! 


*—OR,— 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


AVE we a new boarder, Mrs. 
Dent?” asked Wilkes Taffton, 
that night, while he stirred his 
tea. Having sipped it, he 
scooped out another lump of 
@ sugar, which he dropped into 
his cup, and gently repeated 
iy the stirring process, before add- 
4 ing, ‘‘I thought I saw a new 
face at one of the upper win- 
dows.” 

**It is only my niece from the 
country,” said Mrs. Dent, who 
had divined that Genevieve’s 
refusal to take her meals at the 
common table arose from a wish 
to remain unknown. 


queried the gentleman, applyi:g a surface of butter 
to the section of a snow-white biscuit. * 

Mrs. Dent rang the call-bell and desired Biddy to 
fill the hot-water urn. She was thinking in the 
meantime that one lie always requires another to 
back it. 

‘* What were you saying, Mr. Taffton?” she asked, 
then. 

* Only that you must be very proud of your lovely 
young niece.” 

“You may think so, but it’s a great pity about 
Melissa. She isn’t quite right in her mind, and lL 
had her come up here to be doctored. She’s entirely 
harmless, you know, but queer-like.”’ 

This bit of table-talk Mrs. Dent reported to Gen- 
evieve that evening, with the remark: 

“T don’t hold to lying, in a general way. But it 
seems sometimes as if the end sanctifies the means, 
and that Taffton is one of the sort that can’t leave a 
girl alone if she’s anyways good-looking. You might 
as soon escape the Judgment as him, if he had fairly 
male up his mind to get acquainted with you.” 

Genevieve commended Mrs Dent’s prudence, and 
confided to her the perplexity in which she was in- 
volved. Her new friend gave her such homely com- 
fort as she was able, but was unable to throw any 
light upon the mysterious disappearance of Mrs. 
Barry. 

It needed all this girl’s bigh faith to keep her at 
the point of passive endurance, as day after day 
passed without bringing any solution of that mystery. 
If a positive calamity had befallen hér, she would 
have been able to gather strength proportionate to 
its severity; but now she knew not what powers to 
nerve for the ordeal. 

Every evening she walked up Headley street with 
Mre. Dent, looking for some signs of renewed life 
about the empty house. Once, when she had made 
this nightly pilgrimage, pausing for a moment to 
look up at the narrow mullioned windows, and see- 
ing ‘‘ darkness there, and nothing more,” a gentle- 
man brushed against her dress in passing, and she 
heard him say: . 

“An empty cage. Does anybody know, Hunter, 
where the birds have flown?” 

‘*T have heard,” returned the other, “that Mrs. 
Barry and her daughter have gone to Europe. “Is 
it the old bird or the young one that you are inter- 
ested in, eh, Taffton?” 

** Never mind whom or what I am interested in. I 


look after,” retorted Taffton, snappishly. 

Genevieve was obliged to lean heavily on Mrs. 
Dent in walking back to her boarding-place. She 
was so shaken by the fragment of “conversation 
she had overheard, that without that friendly aid, 
she would scarcely have arrived there. 

“One of my boarders is leaving me to-day—Wilkes 
Taffton,” said Mrs. Dent, whon she carried up Gen- 
evieve’s breakfast, the following morning. 

“Do you know where he is going?” asked Gon- 
evieve, trying not to show that this intelligence ex- 
cited her strongly. 

“To New York to-day, and to-morrow he expects 
to sail for Europe. I guess it is a pretty sudden 
start, but he’s a queer genius, and you can never tell 
one day where the next will find him.” 

“It is a pursuit,” thought Genevieve, with vary- 
ing color, which settled at length into a fixed pallor. 
**) wonder what the next development will be?” 

But her overstrained brain was too weary to work 
much upon this or upon any idea that day. A dull 
languor took possession of all her powers. Mrs. Dent 
feared she was going to be ill, and forbade her going 
out that night. The woman went herself, alone, and 
found all things as usual. Thenext day, Genevieve’s 
languor was quite gone, and a feverish restlessness 
possessed her. She coald hardly wait for evening, to 
take her accustomed walk. As soon as it had grown 
dark, she made Mrs. Dent leave her work to accom- 
pany her. When they turned into Headley street, 
the girl uttered a low cry, and covered her eyes with 
one hand. 

** What is the matter, dear?” asked Mrs. Dent. 

“I thought I saw lights in our house. It was an 
illusion of the senses, of course.” 

* Look again now. I believe—yes, there are lights 
there.” 

Genevieve cast one more hasty glance at the house, 
and dropping her companion’s arm, began to run. 
She recollected herself the next instant, however, 
and waited for Mrs. Dent to come up with her. The 
latter refused to go on further, but took a hasty 
leave of her young friend there. Genevieve hurried 
on with flying feet past the guardian mastiffs and up 
the marble steps, where she rang and was promptly 
admitted. She gave the astonished servant girl a 
hasty greeting, and flew on tothe parlor, where sat 
Mrs. Barry, crocheting as composedly as if all the 
misery and mystery of the past ten days had been 
things of nought. 

**O mother, mother!” cried Genevieve, and drop- 
ped, sobbing, upon the maternal lap. 

“« My little girl, Genevieve, Mignonne /”’ cried Mrs. 
Barry, with a kiss for every word. ‘‘ When did you 
come? How gladIam! You shall never leave me 
again. Twenty like Mrs. Poynings shall never make 
me let you leave me again.” 

Genevieve, still sobbing, nestled closer to the heart 
against which she was held. 

‘Shall I make you vain of your importance, little 
syren,” Mrs. Barry went on, “by confessing what 
home became to me as soon as you were gone? It 
was just a cell—as dreary and as cheerless. At the 
end of the first day, l was on the point of running 








should think you had affairs enough of your own to | 


give you back to me. There, my dear, that is the 
sort of strong-minded woman you have for your 
mother.” 

‘‘Is it inconsistent with strength of mind for a 
woman to love strongly?” 

“No indeed; but it is to be so foolishly fond in 
one’s love that if separated from its ot ject, life be- 
comes quite useless, like the half of a pair of scissors. 
I was not quite prepared to confess myself so weak, 
though in a day or two more, perhaps I might; but 
the next morning after you left me, I got a letter 
from an old friend in the country, who begged me to 
visit her. So, my dear, [ have been breathing coun- 
try air as well as you.”’ 

In all Genevieve’s labored conjectures, she had ar- 
rived at none so simple as this. 

* But, mother, in your letters you did not speak of 
having left home.” 

‘*No, because I wanted to surprise you.” 

**Did you never think I might come back, find the 
house deserted and myself homeless?” 

“ Genevieve! you did not?” 

** Yes, mother.” 

“OQ my dearest, that was too cruel! 
thought your mother had deserted you?” 
“T feared—I know not what I feared.” 
“Let me think. This takes my breath aways My 
little girl came home, expecting a fond welcome; the 
house was empty; the cruel doors refused to open 
and admit her. Unkind, O, most unkind! What 
did you do?” 

**T looked at one cruel door, and saw that the sil- 
ver plate engraved with our name was gone.” 
“Itistrue. The lettering was indistinct, and I sent 
it to Haven’s to be improved. But you could not 
know that. What did you do then?” 

**T went across the street to make inquiries, and 
was told that the family living here had gone to 
Europe.” 

‘*The fact is, the case was not sufficiently perplex- 
ing, and gossip had to add its fictions! I will never 
let you leave me again, never again. I have thought 
of you as delighted and happy among your new 
friends. O, I never dreamed of this! Where did 
you go for shelter?” 4 

“A gentleman who saw me standing here like one 
who is daft, I do believe, inquired if 1 had lost my 
way, and I asked him to direct me toa boarding- 
house. He sent me to.Mrs. Dent.” 

‘Was it a good place?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dent was very kind. I don’t know 
what I should have done without her.”’ 

‘* Were you very unhappy?” 

“ Yes, mater carissima.” 

‘And did you doubt your mother?” 

‘Not your love for me, nor your truth and good- 
ness. Buti feared you might be involved in sume 
difficulty.” 

“Fevple Vecumie luvulved im diMcultivo thivgugt 
weakness or crime. To which did you suspect that 
mine might be owing?” 

* O mother, toneither; but misfortune, through the 
malice of enemies, or an adverse tate, may sometimes 
overtake the stoutest and the best.” 

‘¢ My poor little girl! You must have been unhap- 
py indeed, with such conjectures to distress you. 
But you are satisfied now, and will torget it all.” 

‘I shall remember only my happiness in learning 
that all my fancied terrors were baseless, that we 
had only been making friendly visits, instead of hid- 
ing from Mr. Taffion.” 

Mrs. Barry trembled visibly; but Genevieve went 
on: 
**T have been wading in conjecture so long, that I 
want to feél the solid ground beneath my feet now. 
I want your assurance that we have nothing to fear 
from Wilkes Taffton.” 

** Nothing, my dear, nothing.” But the mother’s 
face had an alarmed, hunted look as she gave this 
assurance, which Genevieve, who was leaning against 
her shoulder, did not perceive. 

“Now lam happy. ShalllI tell you what I con- 
ceive to be the conclusion of the whole matter?” 

“ Yea, dear.” 

‘‘ That conjecture is a shameless cheat.” 

With this summing up, the subject was dismissed, 
and Genevieve became, for that evening at least, as 
gay and light-hearted as if care had never thrown 
its spreading shadow over her. 


And you 





CHAPTER VII. 


DER TAUCHER. 


was glorious with moonlight. 
sailing on the river. 

** Now, Thax, take care! 
flood and fire for your sake?” 
willingly go through both for you.” 


The age of chivalry is renascent. 


take the trouble to simplify my speech for you. 


THE course of our narrative brings us again to 
Beechcroft. It was midsummer, and the evening 
Thax and Vivia were 


I am going to tip the 
boat over, if Ican. Whereis the good of having a 
young man’s attendance, if he is not to go through 


“ Through flood and fire let it be, then, I would 


“ Quite regardless of your good clothes, I suppose. 
I hope you know 
what renascent means, because I am not going to 
But 


much rather your tenderness should be for the pop- 
lin than for this young Englishman whom some ill 
wind has blown hither. I don’t like your flirting so 
much with Mountjoy.” 

“Flirting! with Lucius Mountjoy! I think you 
must have mistaken the symptoms. We do nothing 
but quarrel when we are together.” 

‘And when apart, youdo nothing but wish your 
quarrelling renewed.” 

‘*O, what a story! I should think you would ex- 
pect anA jias-and-Sapphira fate to overtake you.”’ 
*“Isitastory? Then I am very glad, becauseI 
love you, Vivia!’’ 

“ Really 1” 

** You know I do.” 

“And what about that divine heroine of the door- 
steps, with the Madonna face, and the St. Agnes 
glance, and all the graces of all the other saints 
mixed in equal parts, for the adornment of one be- 
nighted mortal?” 

“« Whereof this saintly description is yours, and not 
mine. Nevertheless, it was a lovely face, and it 
makes a pleasant picture in memory’s gallery. But 
it has no more to do with the question of my love for 
you, than the memory of fine paintings which I have 
seen and admired, or of other beautiful objects in na- 
ture or in art. You should be to me something more 
and better than they. You are interwoven: with all 
the thoughts and plans of my life. I cannot remem- 
ber a time when I did not love you.” 

‘*Thax! what is that?”’ 

‘* Where?” 

“In the water—there—below us. Don’t you see? 
It is a man!” 

**Good heavens! so it is.’’ 

Tustantly the oars, with which he had been sport- 
ing lazily, lashed the waters, beneath his powerful 
hand. Presently they had overtaken the object of 
pursuit, It was a man, lying upon his back, and 
floating with the current. 

** Mountjoy!” they both cried, in a breath. 

Vivia grew fearfully pale, and trembled in strong 
excitement. Thax put the boat about, and the girl 
‘steadied it, while the half-drowned man was drawn 
in. The latter seemed aware of what was going on, 
but unable to speak. They laid him in the bottom of 
the little boat, his dripping head resting in Vivia’s 
lap. I think she had quite forgotten her tenderness 
for the new buff poplin, which was fast becoming 
drenched by water from his saturated garments, 
She put aside the dank hair from his temples, and 
leaned forward to get a better view of his face, whose 
pallor in the moonlight seemed something ghastly. 
‘“O Thax, look here!” she cried, suddenly, with a 
strong horror upon her. 

“ What is it?” 

It was blood, soaking through Mountjoy’s gar- 
ments upon the left side. 

xrucy were nut long 1 reacuig We muuimg~ pce. 
Thax went for a carriage, leaving Vivia and Mount- 
joy stillin the boat. The jar of striking the shore 
seemed to have roused the latter. He opened his 
eyes, and tried to raise his head. 

* Lie still!” commanded Vivia. 

‘*Have I fallen into the hands of my enemy?” 
asked Mountjuy, faintly. 

“Into the lap, rather. You are a prisoner of war. 
Are you not afraid?” 

‘‘ Not very.” And once more, in utter weariness, 
as it seemed, the lids fell over his eyes. 

Thax came now, and Doctor Vance. The latter 
made a slight examination of his patient, and then 
helped to place bim in the carriage. 

‘*‘ Where shall I take him?” asked Thax. 

** Home,” said Vivia. ‘I mean to our house. We 
will take care of him, Marian and I. At the hotel, 
there would be ‘lack of woman’s nursing, dearth of 
woman’s tears,’ would there not, Doctor Vance?” 

“If you are willing to accept the task, it may save 
a life,” said the physician. ‘‘I do not promise that 
it will. I only say it may.” 

**O, let us go,” said Vivia, faintly. 

They went accordingly. lt was necessary to drive 
slowly, and Vivia ran on before the carriage, to give 
warning of what had happened. 

‘* Why did you have them bring him here?”’ asked 
Mrs. Poynings, thinking of the added burden of work 
which his coming would impose. 

** He would dié if he went to the hotel. We may 
save his lite by taking care of him. Doctor Vance 
says 80,” replied Vivia, whose cheeks burned vividly, 
as if under some strong feeling. 

** We know nothing about him; he is a stranger to 
us.” 

“They who receive strangers into their houses 
thave a chance of entertaining angels unawares,” 
Marian interposed, quietly, for which Vivia gave her 
sister a grateful look. 

“That might have been true in old times,” replied 
Mrs. Poynings, “‘ but I don’t believe in angels now- 
a-days—not out of heaven. I mean. I suppose we 
shall have to do our best for the young man, though, 
angel or no angel; and there they come with him 
now.” 

It was a part of Mrs. Poynings’s creed to accept 
the inevitable and make the best of it. Consequently, 
when the stranger was once within her house, she 
was ready, as she had said, ‘‘to do her best for 





about flood and fire, I don’t believe that my new 
buff poplin would be improved by a baptism of either. 
So I'll not tip the boat over to-night, after all; be- 
cause you know, Thax—it’s a secret, so don’t breathe 
it to the winds, whatever else you may breathe it to 
—you know I have a tenderness for my new buff 
poplin.” 


him.” 

Doctor Vance did not leave his patient that night. 
There was a tendency to fever which he hoped to 
counteract by vigilant treatment. 

“ His wound is an ugly one, but he will not die of 
that,” said the physician. ‘“ If we can keep fever off, 
he will have a fair chance for recovery.” 





after you, and demanding that Mrs. Poynings should 





I suspected it, and let me tell you, Vivia, I would But the following morning the good doctor was 
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obliged to own that his care and skill had been with- 
out effect. 

Mountjoy, meanwhile, had been in no condition to 
answer questions regarding the attack upon himself, 
and now he was delirious. Thax brought a detective 
from Marlowe to investigate the case. It appeared 
that a robbery had been committed, since Mountjoy’s 
watch and pocket-pook were missing; but there was 
no clue to the assaulting party. 

Beechcroft was in a state of high excitement. In 
general, the most stirring news items in this quiet 
town related to births, marriages and deaths, all 
occurring in strictly orthodox order. This in general, 
we say, the exceptions being such as will happen in 
the best regulated towns. Now that they bad a sen- 





sation which might yet prove a tragedy, nothing else | 


was talked of, and everybody was ready to throw all 
the light he could upon the affair, which, as it hap- 
pened, was none at all. 

While Beechcroft was in a state of ferment on bis 
account, Lucius Mountjoy lay, white and nerveless, 
or else flushed, and tossing with fever strength, in 
his darkened chamber. If care could save, he was in 
no danger of dying, critical though bis case might be. 
Thaxter Poynings tended bin like a brother, appa- 
rently quite forgetting the opinion which he had 
avowed on the night of his sail with Vivia, that it 
was an ill wind which had blown the young English- 
man thither. But Thax had a great, noble heart 
beating under his broadcloth, and to him, helpless- 
ness was ever an irresistible pleader. Then Vivia 
and Marian bestowed their gentle, womanly minis- 
trations, and Doctor Vance waa a prince among skill- 
ful physicians. With these advantages, it really was 
unpardonable that at the end of fifteen days the 
patient had not yet begun to mend. 

In the delirium, Mountjoy talked much of Gen- 
evieve Barry. Sometimes he mistook Vivia for her. 

** My little Genevieve,” he would say, in tender, 
flexible tones. 

At first, Vivia used to leave the room when thus 
addressed, and send Marian in; but at length she 


chose to humor his delusion, and talked to him as if | 


sbe were Genevieve. And he took her hand and 
looked wistfully in her face. 

**Do you love me, little Genevieve?” he asked. 

* Genevieve loves you, I think,” Vivia returned, in 
a voice that was shaken by strong feeling. 

“What, you? You are notmy—my—” And then 
his words dropped off into indistinct muttering, and 
soon ceased altogether. 

Vivia left the room silently, and asked Marian to 
take her place. The former went to her own cham- 
ber then, where she fell upon her knees by the bed- 
side, and remained thus several minutes. When she 
arose, she sat down to her desk and dashed off a 
dozen lines, which she enclosed, directed and carried 
to the office, doing all in a hurried and somewhat 


UlMavute mauiTcl. 

“*T bave sent for Ganevieve, mother,” she said, on 
returning. ‘I think she will come to-morrow.” 

‘* What is that for?” 

“She may do Mr. Mountjoy good. I put off writing 
as long as I dared. He ought to have had the benefit 
of this chance betore, but I could not make up my 
mind.” 

* Genevieve Barry? What nonsense are you talk- 
ing? They are almost strangers. There cannot be 
anything between them.” 

**He loves her, mother,” said Vivia, with solemn 
emphasis, and with a set, inscrutable face. 

Presently she began setting the table for dinner, 
but having laid the cloth and napkins, she abandon- 
ed the task, ran out at the side door and away to the 
river bank. It was nightfall before she was seen at 
the house again, 

Mrs. Poynings, meanwhile, had been turning over 
Vivia’s communication in her mind. Genevieve was 
coming again, and nothing was settled between Thax 
and Vivia. Lucius Mountjoy might love Genevieve, 
but he was going to die. On that point Mrs. Poy- 
nings’s mind was made up. She saw no possible 
chance for the sick man. This attachment would be 
no obstacle, therefore, if Thax should happen to fan- 
cy Genevieve. In fact, it would be most easy to pass 
from a sympathizing friend to a lover. Reflecting 
thus, Mrs. Poynings wished very ardently that some- 
thing might be done. She was in the midst of this 
aspiration when Mr, Poynings came in, a few min- 
utes too early for dinner; an unheard-of occurrence, 
almost, in the history of the family. Mrs. Poynings 
immediately divined that something had happened, 
and she soon learned what it was. 

Mr. Poynings had brought home a newspaper con- 
taining an ‘advertisement for the heirs of one Joseph 
Poynings, who had lately died intestate, in a western 
city. 

“It is Uncle Joseph, without doubt,” said Mr. 
Poynings, ‘‘ and if I could leave home to look after it, 
it is very likely that we might get a part of the 
estate.” 

‘Why not send Thax?” suggested Mrs. Poynings. 

It was a brilliant idea. Thax, as one of the prob- 
able heirs, could look after his own interests and 
theirs at the same time. The young man was con- 
sulted, ridiculed the high expectations in which his 
relatives were indulging, but ended by consenting to 
go. The advertisement was already quite old, and 
there was no time to be lost. He left home the fol- 
lowing morning. 

About an hour afterwards, Mrs. Barry and Gen- 
evieve arrived. Mrs. Poynings embraced them both 
cordially, declaring herself glad to see them. She 
could afford to be glad, now that Thax was out of the 
way. 

** Where is your baggage, Emily?” she inquired. 


| 





** At the hotel. I like your village so much that I 
think we may stay several weeks, and I have taken 
rooms at the Beechcroft House.” 

‘* But you must give them upand come right here.” 

“Thank you, Alicia. No, I think not, especially 
as you have sickness in the house. Is this young 
man—Mountjoy—is he no better?” 

“* He fails every day. I don’t think he will ever be 
any better.’’ 

“Your daughter’s letter was a great surprise to 
Genevieve and to me.”’ 

*“Vivia runs of a notion that the young man is 
pining for Genevieve, though I think it is likely to be 
all her fancy.” 


*“* Yes, undoubtedly. Genevieve assures me that | 


her acquaintance with this Mountjoy has been of the 
slightest. But still, we know that sick people some- 
times have strange vagaries, and if my daughter can 
do any good—”’ 

*“T believe she can,’’ said Vivia, entering at this 
moment, and kissing first her friend and then Mrs. 
Barry. ‘‘ He was just talking about you, Gen. Come 
up stairs and see him.”’ 

** I should like—wili you let me go first, alone?” 
Mrs. Barry interposed. ‘‘ I must be expected to have 
some curiosity, you know, about the young man up- 
on whom Genevieve’s coming is expected to work a 
miracle.’’ 

‘Certainly, if you desire it.” And Vivia led the 
way to Mountjoy’s chamber. 

It was ten minutes, perhaps, before Mrs. Barry 
came out again. She had been crying, and the in- 
terview seemed to have affected her a good deal. 

Mountj»y roused up at the sound of Genevieve’s 
voice, looked steadily at her for a moment, muttered 
something about ‘ my little Genevieve,” and fell off 
into a doze. Whether her presence had really done 
him good, it is impossible to say, but his convalescence 
dated from that day. Doctor Vana reported a favor- 


able change in the evening, and afterwards the pa- 
' Mrs. Barry, in great surprise. 


tient recovered steadily. From that time Vivia's at- 
tendance upon the invalid ceased. Genevieve now 
shared with Marian the care which hitherto the sis- 
ters had divided between them. It seemed, indeed, 
that Vivia had lost all interest in her old enemy as 
soon as it appeared that he was not going to die. Her 
voice in song, or in gay laughter, often floated up to 
his chamber, but she herself never appeared there. 
Iam afraid the girl was flirting culpably with that 
honest-hearted fellow, Gilbert Dreere. . 

*‘ But what else could she do?” she asked, in self- 
defence, when taxed by Genevieve with that naugh- 
tiness. ‘‘ The house was turned into a hospital, and 
Marian and Genevieve into hospital nurses. Thax 
was out West. It was necessary to choose between 
positive stagnation and Gilbert Dreere. The latter 
was just one degree more endurable than the former, 


and she had chosen accordingly.” 
I few you will be owt of all patiouve with Luvius 


Mountj»y when I tell you that these proceedings on 


-Vivia’s part irritated him exceedingly. Surely it was 
nothing to him, and, with the quiet friendliness of | 


Marian and the ready devotion of Genevieve, any 


reasonable man should have been content, even if 


Vivia did preter Mr. Dreere to himself. Neverthe- 
less, Genevieve made the discovery that Mountjoy 
was always worse after seeing these two together, as 
he often did when he was sufficiently recovered to 


occupy an easy-chair by the window a portion of 


every day. . 

‘You are fretting yourself about something,” she 
said one morning, on seeing that his face had grown 
suddenly hot and feverish, ‘ Will you not tell me 
what it is?” 

“Do you think Vivia cares for that fellow?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

““N»> indeed. She does not care fur anybody but 
Thax Poynings, whom she is going to marry.” 

* How do you know that?” 

‘*She told me herself that they were lovers, and I 
have heard trom Mrs. Poynings that their marriage 
is looked upon as certain.” 

* Read on,” he commanded, a little sharply. ‘No 
more of that now.” Genevieve had been reading 


Tennyson’s Princess. ‘* Have you not a volume of 


Schiller’s there? Read me ‘Der Touchber.’ I havea 
longing for the immortal Diver.” 

Genevieve found the poem he asked for, and began 
reading it in a very spirited manner. She had a 
great fondness for German literature, and read it 
nearly as well as her own tongue. At the end of the 
stanza beginning— 


“Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und tzicht 
Wie wenn wasser mit Feuer sich mengt,”’ 


Mountjoy made her repeat the whole sublime pas- 
sage, and afterwards went through the lines himself. 

*“ That was given con amore,” said a laughing voice 
from the piazza outside; and Vivia thrust her head 
in saucily at the open window. 3 

“Are you omnipresent?” asked Mountjoy. ‘I saw 
you among the beeches at the extremity of the 
grounds, not three minutes ago.” 


“Not at all. But I have the gift of locomotion, in | 


the exercise of which I came to show Mr. Dreere 
what a delightful river-view we have from the piazza, 
and hearing you read about ‘Fluth auf Fluth,’ and 
all the rest of it, reminded me to ask you if you had 
been diving for practice when we picked you up in 
the river?”’ 

**In the river, Miss Vivia?”’ 

** Yes, certainly.” 

** You picked me up?” 

**No, not I. It was Thax.” 

‘*Let me think. I remember now. You brought 
me in in a boat. My head was lying in your lap.” 


| ‘ Whereby my new buff-poplin dress was entirely 
ruined—the most becoming dress I had, too.” 

‘* What a pity!” dryly. 

“Sol think, But how came you in the river?” 

“I was struck down from behind while walking on 
the bank. ThenI think I was stabbed and”—he 
placed his hand within his vest—‘‘ and robbed. Yes, 
it is gone. What could he want with that? It was 
of value to no one bat me.” 

‘Your watch was missing, too, and your pocket- 
book,” said Dreere. ‘‘ Did you see the robber? Can 
you describe him?”’ 

“No. He struck me down without my seeing him. 
When I came to myself, I wasin the river. I know 
no more about it.” 

‘* Thax went to Marlowe for Detective Wiley the 
next day, but he don’t seem to get on much with the 
case. Perhaps you would like to see him as soon as 
you are able?” 

‘“* Yes. I must get back the parcel, if possible. 
Others are concerned in its recovery, as well as my- 
self. I will go to Marlowe to-morrow.” 

Vivia and Genevieve both protested against this, 
but the man’s old, determined spirit was in force 
again. 

‘* I] shall go to Marlowe to-morrow, if I live,” he 
said. 

Vivia tossed her head and went away, angry and 
mortified that she had stooped to an ineffectual re- 
monstrance. Dreere followed Vivia. Genevieve read 
the rest of “ Der Taucher,” with no more interrup- 
tions from her auditor. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
FATEFUL ISLAND. 
‘“ WHEN are we to congratulate your daughter, 





ing, during an early call from her old friend. 
** Congratulate Genevieve? For what?’ inqaired 


“Is she not engaged to Lucius Mountjoy? It is 
what will foliow, of course, if the matter is not al- 
ready settled. Genevieve is rather young, to besure, 
‘and the young man is a stranger to us all; but he 
appears well, and seems to have money enough.” 

‘* Where is Genevieve?” asked Mrs. Barry, start- 
ing up nervously. 

“She and Vivia have gone over to the island.” 

‘Is the young man—Mountjoy—in his room?” 

‘““No. He and Mr. Dreere have gone to Marlowe, 
| to see Detective Wiley.” 

“Did you know, Alicia,” said Mrs. Barry, going to 
a window, “ that the leaves upon the trees are chang- 
ing in color? I have scarcely thought of autumn, 
and it is already here. We must go home soon.” 

“T hope not. We shall miss you when you go. 
| But then 1 suppose your other friends miss you while 
Ono of them has got tired of missing you, has 
he not, and followed you to Beechcroft?” 

** Whom do you nrean?” 

“Wilkes Tafiton. I thought I saw him in town 
last night.” y 

“ You must be mistaken,” returned Mrs. Barry, in 
! alow tone. “The man you speak of is in Europe. I 
' must gonow. If Genevieve comes here, please send 
her to me at once.” 

“ Emily is so queer,” mused Mrs. Poynings, when 
the other had gone. ‘One would suppose she had 
| never thought of a marriage between Mountjoy and 

Genevieve, though anybody must*have been mole- 

blind not to see how things are tending. And as for 

Wilkes Taffton being in Europe, that is all nonsense, 
| for I saw him in Beechcroft last night. Well, well— 
it’s a queer world!” 

Thereupon she rolled up her sleeves, and kegan an 
attack upon a basket of vegetables which were to 
furnish forth the Poynings dinner. 

Meanwhile, Genevieve and Vivia had reached the 
island, rowing thither in a little boat which Vivia 
had lately learned to propel—an accomplishment, in- 
| deed, of which the latter was quite proud. 

‘* What if we start and sail around the world in our 
little boat?” sbe asked, gayly. ‘I fzel quite equal 
,to the undertaking. When we get home, we can 
| publish the adventures of Miss Barry and Miss 
| Poynings, who went to sea ina bowl— There, we’ve 
left our luncheon-basket behind! I am going back to 
get it.” 

** Shall I go with you?” : 

‘*No. I will not be gone but a minute. 
go on to the hut, and wait for me there.” 

Genevieve did as her friend recommended. She 
had scarcely gone ten yards, when she was confront- 
ed by a smiling, handsome gentleman, with glitter- 
ing black eyes, and tawny hair and beard. It was 
Wilkes Taffton. 

‘*Miss Barry, I believe? This is an unexpected 
pleasure,” said the gentleman, offering his hand. 

** ] have not the honor of knowing you,”’ said Gen- 
vieve, turning about haughtily, as if to retrace her 
steps. But Mr, Taffton sprang before her, placing 
himself directly in her path. 

“T beg that you will not let meinterfere with your 
day’s pleasure. Iam going away myself in just one 
moment, but for that space of time it is necessary 
that you should listen tome. I am not unknown to 
you, I trust, at least by name. You have heard of 
Wilkes Taffton, have you not?” 

The slightest possible inclination of her head was 
Gerevieve’s only answer. 

‘*T was prepared to encounter coldness—the result 
—I beg your pardon—of an unworthy prejudice. 
Your mother has probably told you—”’ 

“ Sir,’ interru; ted Genevieve, “‘my mother has 
told me nothing about you. She regards you with 





hore. 





You can 








Emily?” asked Mrs. Poynings, the following morn- | 


such indifference, that, except two or three -times, 
and then by the merest chance, I have never heard 
her speak your name.” 

A look of intense satisfaction crossed the smiling 
face confronting her. 

“I was about to say that your mother has probably 
told you I was a former friend of your father?” 

Another haughty bow from Genevieve. 

‘*As a friend of your father, it was natural that I 
should continue to take an interest in his family. [I 
have done so. I am aware of the tender affection ex- 
isting between your mother and yourself, I think I 
have not miscaiculated in supposing that you would 
willingly spare her pain if it were in your power to 
do so. Am I right in this?” 

** You know you are. Any daughter would.” 

‘*‘Any daughter possessing an ex.lted and generous 
nature like your own, would, unquestionably. If, 
then, you would spare your mother the pain of meet- 
ing me—for, much as I regret it, the interview could 
not fail of being painful to her—you must give me an 
opportunity of meeting you. Will you come here to- 
Morrow morning, alone? Decide quickly. Your 
friend is already returning.” 

“IT will see you, but not here. You may come t> 
Mrs. Poynings’s at nine.” 

* But your mother?” 

**She will be at her rvom in tbe hotel. I will take 
care that she is spared the pain of encountering 
you.” 

‘*T will come, then. Thank you.” 

He touched his hat, and hurried to the opposite 
side of the island, where he sprang into a boat and 
rowed away, leaving Genevieve in the greatest per- 
tarbation of spirit. Oue moment, she regretted the 
promise she had given; the next, she rejoiced that 
ber mother would be spared the disturbance which 
this man’s coming would probably cost her if she 
were made aware of it. Then the girl exhausted 
corjecture in a vain endeavor to guess what Wilkes 
Taffton could have to say to her. Had her motber, 
indeed, a painful secret, and was she on the verge ot 
learning it? ’ 

‘Gen, what ails you? Have you seen a gorgon?” 
asked Vivia, railingly. 

‘* Not that I am aware of,” answered the other, 
rousing herself with an effort. 

‘‘ Not that you are aware of? I believe Z should 
know if I had seen one.” 

“What! if the sight had turned you int» stone?” 

At which Vivia laughed, 4nd confessed herself 
worsted in the slight encounter. 

They reached the hut presently, and left their lun- 
cheon-basket there. Then they began exploring in 
search of autumn leaves. 

*‘ There are some lovely crimson ones, and we can’t 
reach them,” complained Genevieve, standing upon 
tip-toe, and stretching her arm to its utmost length. 
“I wonder why it is that desirable objects, like 
Reynard’s grapes, are always hung too high?” 

‘“* That we may exercise our ingenuity in obtaining 
them, I suppose,” returned Vivia. 

‘‘As, for instance, you mean to do now, I suppose?” 
said Genevieve, incredulously. 

“Why not? It is easy enough.” 

She picked up a dead limb, with a short arm grow- 
ing at one end. and thus had a hook ready made to 
her hand. With this she pulled down the pliavt 
branch containing the coveted leaves, until they were 
brought within easy reach. ; 

‘<1 don’t see any great ingenuity in that,” observ- 
ed Genevieve, rather perversely. 

**Do you not? It bas answered its purpose, how- 
ever. Hark! What is that?” 

‘*It is some one caMing you from the river bank. 
See, he waves his bat to you now.” 

“Are we to have another island adventure? I 
shall begin to think the place a fateful one to us. O, 
it is only Thax. I wonder when he came? He is 
shouting for me to bring the boat to take him across. 
How provoking! I hoped we might have this day all 
to ourselves ” 

‘** O Vivia, I wish he had not come!” said Genevieve. 
| She was thinking that Mr. Poynings would recog- 
| nize in her the young woman who: had excited his 
pity in the street at Marlowe. 

‘* What will he think of me?” she asked herself, in 
pitiful embarrassment. 

**] shall not hurry about going after him,” Vivia 
declared. ‘I mean to pretend not to bave heard 
him call. Of course he thinks I am dying to see him, 
but he needn’t lay that flattering unction to his 
soul.” And the perverse girl began singing, quite 
loudly: 

** Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the Moone’s sphere."’ 

“ Vivia! Vivia!” called Thax, from theriver bank. 

‘* He means to wake up the fishes,” laughed Vivia. 
And again she began to sing, but this time in anoth- 
er strain: 

** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green; 

So to the Jews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 

And linger trembling on the brink, 
And fear to launch away."’ 


.“ Vivia! You tease! You gipsey!” Thax shou?d. 
‘*Tf you don’t bring me the boat, I shall swim acoss, 
and then you'll be half drowned when I emface 
you.” 
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This remonstrance proved effectual. 

“You here, Thax?” cried Vivia, at the top of her 
| yoice. ‘An unexpected pleasure, I am sure. Shall I 
| take the boat over for you?” 

“ You can do as you like about it.” 

‘Then I shall come, of course.” 

She went fleetly down to the landing-place, and 
| had soon rowed across to the other side. 

Ganevieve awaited the boat’s return, with a dread 
| that was akin to terror. If flight had been possible, 
I believe that she would have availed herself of that 
resource. Vivia had called the island a fateful place. 
Fateful, indeed, to her, Genevieve reflected, growing 
cold and bot by tarns, as she thought of her late en- 
counter with Wilkes Tafftom, and that with Thax 
Poynings already at hand—both these gentlemen be- 
ing associatec in ber mind with an experience which 
she could never look back upon without pain. 

* Here’s Thax, Gen,” cried Vivia, breaking in upon 
the uneasy reflections of her friend. “ I would intro- 
duce him in more conventioual phrase, if I did not 
suppose that conventionalism would be an offence to 
Mistress Nature, in whose coninions we are to-day.” 
“Miss Barry, will no doubt excuse my cousin’s 
brusquerie,” said Tnax, maliciously, “in considera- 
tion of the fact that delight at seeing me again may 
have turned her head a little.” 

**You are good at making excuses,” said Gene- 
vieve, smiling faintly. 

‘* He may be good, but his excuse is bad enough,” 
retorted Vivia; ‘and to punish his insvff:rable pre- 
sumption, I shall not speak to him again while I re- 
main on the island.” 

“Do you call that punishment? I should never 
have thought of giving it that nawe,” Thax declared 
—in answer to whom Vivia only vouchsated a look of 
ineff vble scorn. 

‘You see, Miss Barry, Vivia thinks it necessary to 
put on airs, in anticipation of airing a portion of Un- 
cle Joseph’s wealth—the family diamonds, for in- 
stance.” 

“O-—” Vivia began, but recollected herself instant- 
ly, and said no more. 

1 think we shoul i give her credit for considerable 
determination, that, with such a temptation to make 
inquiries, she still adhered to her vow of silence.” 

The conversation fell mainly to Thax and Gene- 
vieve, though Vivia was still at liberty to talk to the 
latter. Perhaps she was afraid of forgetting herself, 
if she indulged that privilege to any great extent. 
Genevieve soon overcame her dread of Thax. She 
thought he did not remember her, and up went her 
courage, with mercurial quickness. 

‘* How did you know where to find us?” she asked. 

‘Marian told me. I met ber in the street, and 
came here instead of going to the house. You see 
how Vivia repays my devotion. It is very good of you 
to rescue me from the forlorn position in which I 
should otherwise find myself:” 

“T fear I do not deserve your praise, though I am 
willing to console you aswellasIcan. Are you fond 
of gossip?” 

*“T should like nothing so well—if you will gossip 
about yourself.” 

“That 1 cannot do,” said Genevieve, coloring deep- 
ly. ‘You could not have chosen a more unpromis- 
ing subject.” 

“About Vivia, then. We can say any monstrous 
thing we like about her, and her vow of silence will 
not let her gainsay us. Has she been up to her eyes 
in flirtation since I went away?” 

***O, the wine is like life, 
And the sparkles that play 
By the lips of the bowl 
Are the loves of the day,"’ 
sang Vivia, mockingly. 

* Frenella betrayed herself then,” laughed Thax; 
“but we must not lose our gossip for a snatch of song. 
Who is her latest flirtation?” 

‘*Mr. Dreere. I suspect that he will not be in the 
least glad of your return.” 

‘Gilbert Dreere? I expected to bear another 
name.” 

Lid Whose?” 

* Lucius Mountjoy’s.” ° 

At this moment Vivia flashed a searching glance at 
Genevievé, who colored slightly, as she answered: 

‘*T wonder you could have thought of that. But 
you probably do not know that Lucius and Vivia 
have never been friends. It isso strange, too, when 
he is so good and noble.” 

‘* You and this Lucius are very good friends, then, 
I suppose?” 

**O yes. He has never been like a stranger to me. 
When I met him first, it seemed as if we had been 








more of those beautifal crimson leaves. 
think you can get some for me?” 


“] think—that is, I have seen her. Here are some 
Do you 


Thax broke off a handful of the leaves. Genevieve 
glanced furtively into his face,as he gave them to 
her, and thought she could read distrust and a grave 
regret therein. 
“ Thank you,” she said ‘And now I will answer 
your question, or rather the thought which prompt- 
ed it, more directly. I. hoped that you would not 
recognize me as the person whom you directed to 
Mre. Dent’s several months ago, because there were 
some circumstances controlling me in that timeof 
perplexity which 1 cannot very well explain. I went 
home from visiting here, to find my mother away, 
and our house shut up. I was told, on inquiring at 
a neigbbor’s, that the family occupying the empty 
house had gone to Europe. I did not know where to 
go nor what todo. I feared to encounter the in- 
quiries of acquaintances, if I went to any Of the 
fashionable boarding-places. That is why I asked 
you to direct me toa cheaper place, when you men- 
tioned Mrs. Buckley’s. It was atime of great anx- 
iety and suffering to me—so great that I do not like 
to be reminded of it now, though I learned after- 
wards that my terrible bugbear was no more than 
this: My mother had concluded to make a little visit 
in the country, and had kept the knowledge of ber 
absence from me, in order to surprise me at my re- 
turn home.” 
‘Thank you very much for this explanation; and 
please forgive me for having made you speak of that 
which it gives you pain toremember. I knew you at 
once this morning, and I have been miserably curi- 
ous all day. I believe Vivia is getting impatient, and 
has a mind to push off without us. There! She is 
going.”’ 
“O Vivia—wait!” cried Genevieve, hastening for- 
ward with great eagerness. 
Vivia seemed disinclined to heed this call. She 
rowed half way across the stream before putting the 
boat about, but she came back then, and took them 
off the island, She was in the gayest spirits now, 
and talked enough to make up for her long silence. 
Of course she inquired first about ‘‘ Uncle Joseph’s 
estate’ and the family diamonds. — 
‘* The business is all settled,’? said Thax. ‘ Your 
family and myself are the only heirs. The estate, 
over and above the expenses of administration, 
amounted to just five hundred dollars, and I regret 
to say that the family diamonds consist only of a 
string of gold beads, formerly worn by your great- 
grandmother, which you are quite at liberty to air 
whenever you wish to appear in full dress.” 
“O Thax, what a humbug you are! Family dia- 
monds, indeed !” 
On their arrival, Marian came out to meet them. 
** Genevieve,” she said, ‘I have promised to send 
you home the moment you came. ‘“ Your mother 
has been down here twice, to see if you had not re- 
turned.’’ 
“*T hope nothing is the matter,” said Genevieve, 
anxiously. 
‘She seemed rather nervous, and may have been 
afraid of trusting you on the water with Vivia.” 
“T dare say it was that, and will hasten to relieve 
her apprehensions.”’ 
* Come back this evening,’’ Vivia called after her, 
as she turned to go. 
* Perhaps.” 
“If you don’t, I shall send Thax to bring you. 
By-by.” 
“Au revoir.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FELLOW TRAVELLER. 


question,” said the other, looking wistfully at her 
daughter. 

** Yes, mother, I am ready now.”’ 

Daring the drive to the depot, Genevieve made an 
effort to talk cheerfully. Whatever might be the 
trouble that threatened them, she reflscted that her 
mother must be in great need of solace, and that she, 
as a true and loving child, could not refase to accept 
the office of comforter. So she crowded down her 
own regrets out of sight, as far as possible, feigning a 
cheerfulness which she was far from feeling. 

They reached the depot, secured their tickets, and 
passed through the cars until they found a seat, 
which they immediately occupied. Gonevieve was 
next the window. A gentleman, debonair and smil- 
ing, bowed to her from the platform. It was Wilkes 
Taffton, and she coul! scarcely refrain from crying 
aloud, so great was the terror with which this man 
inspired ber. 

‘* You see we are followed, mother,” she said with 
a sinking heart. 

‘Followed? Whatdo you mean? I havehearda 
Jady’s admirers called her followers. Is it in that 
sense that you say we are followed?” inquired Mrs. 
Barry, with a ghostly attempt at a smile. 

At this moment Mr. Taffton entered the car, Gen- 
evieve saw that her mother’s face grew like marble, 
as he advanced to a seat just in front of them. 

The signal was given; the engine screeched; the 
clatter of machinery made discord along the track. 
The smiling gentleman in front of our travellers read 
his paper without looking behind him. 

At first Genevieve felt herself embarrassed by his 
nearness, but she soon reflected that she would not 
wish him to think they were in terror on his account, 
So she began chatting quite gayly upon indifferent 
subjects, and was gratified to find that her mother 
responded with seeming tranquillity. 

At Wakeleigh the train stopped to hitch on another 
car. Mr. Taffton got out here, being, as it seemed, 
one of those restless individuals who never miss an 
opportunity of “stretching their legs.” While he 
paced up and down in front of the depot, diligently 
rapping the toe of one polished boot with his ratan,a 
gentleman whom he seemed to know joined him, and 
they talked earnestly together. 

** He looks like Lucius Mountjoy, mother,” said 
Genevieve. 

** Who does?” 

‘One of those gentlemen walking up and down 
there—the one with Wilkes Taffton.”’ 

 Yes—a little; but he—Mountjoy is much nobler 
looking,” said Mrs. Barry. 

When the cars were once more getting in motion, 
these gentlemen yet waited for a parting word. Gan- 
evieve’s heart beat quickly.. She thought Wilkes 
Taffton was to be left behind. But no. With an 
agile leap he gained the steps of the rear car, and 
presently reappeared tu tho svat lo lad latory tor. 

By-and-by he turned half around. 

** Would you like a paper, madam?” he asked, 
offering one to Mrs. Barry. 

She took it, bowing slightly in return. The scorn- 
ful curve of Genevieve’s lip said plainly enough that 
she would have refused it; but she turned her face to 
the window so that it was not observed. Mrs. Barry 
opened the paper and found a folded billet inside. 


** How far do you mean to carry this thing?” so it 
ran. ‘* Not that I complain. On the contrary, I find 
it immensely diverting. I have scarcely been so 
mauch amused in years. But even sport has its lim- 
ita. 1 like a good play.. No one better; but I should 
not wish the performance to last the whole night 


following you from Dan to Beersheba, and back again 
to Dan, and the Lord knows where else. Mind I say 
may. So itis better that we should come to some 





“ Au revoir,” Genevieve had said, in parting from 
her friend, but their next meeting was more distant 
than either fancied then. 

‘*My dear, why have you been so long?” Mrs. 
Barry inquired, at her dughter’s entrance. ‘ Go 
down and eat your dinner as quickly as you can. 
Our baggage is all at the-depot, and I have been 
waiting for you. We have barely balf an hour before 
the train.” 

‘* Where are we going, mother?” cried Genevieve, 
in strong surprise. 

‘* Home to Marlowe. Beechcroft is so dull, and the 


the east wind. It makes me homesick.” 

shivered as if strack with a sudden chill. 
Genevieve went down to the dining-room without 

aword. Not that she wanted any dinner, but she 


And she 





friends all our lives.” 


wind is getting into the east, and the sky is clouding 
over. Lam cold. Let us go home.” 

‘*Vivia wants to get back her freedom of speech,” 
* | said Genevieve, laughing; but the other heeded not 
her raillery. 

* Come!” she said, imperatively, and went off ab- 
ruptly in the direction of the boat. 

The others followed, but at a slower pace. 

‘* Miss Barry,”? Thax said, presently, ‘I wish you 
would let me ask you a question.” 

‘* What question?” inquired Genevieve, in alarm. 

**Do you know Mrs. Dent, of Marlowe?” 

**O,” thought Genevieve, ‘he does remember, but 
has refrained from showing it to spare my embar- 
Tassment before a third person.” The girl was cov- 
ered with confusion. : 

* Do you mean Mrs. Dent the milliner?” 

**I mean the keeper of a boarding-house on Birch 
street.” 





“ Gen,” Vivia interrupted, a little sharply, ‘‘ the , 


knew that her mother would be distressed by her 
refusal to eat, and she was too heartsick to listen to 
complaint about such a trifle. She doubted not now 


| that they were to flee from Beechcroft because of 
Wilkes Ta ton, as they had once fled from Philadel- 
Undoubtedly her 


phia, and once from Marlowe. 
mother had become aware of his presence in the vil- 
lage. 
terror of the east wind. 

When Genevieve went up stairs again, the carriage 
was already at the door. Mrs. Barry had on her 
wraps, and hurriedly helped to robe Genevieve in 
hers. 


asked the latter. 
replied Mrs. Barry. 


pointedly. 





autumn is advancing. Hear the dismal piping of 


Hence her sudden homesickness, and her 


“ Must I gowithout saying ‘ good-by’ toany one?” 
“There is not time. You can write and explain,” 
‘ What will the explanation be?” asked Genevieve, 


“That your mother is very fitful, and that you 
love her well enough to follow her lead without 


underetanding—the more that 1 want some money 
just now, and I want it bad too. You may make it 
emphatic, if you please, and say very bad indeed! 
‘* What do you expect to gain by your shuffling 
behaviour? It can do no good. Fate and I are inex- 
orable. It is as well to submit gracefully. Ant ap- 
ropos ofthat, I have a plan to submit which will be 
; for the good of all concerned. It concerns your 
daughter. 
you to consent. 
ugly one, as I need not remind you. 


hear my plan? W.T. 


in her hand with nervous energy. 


companion. 
away,” was the reply. 


scape again. 


when the man tried to entice him across the aisle. 


wrote on the back of the crumpled note: 


*“‘T will hear your plan. Come to-morrow. 


his journal. 


the two lines with which it was endorsed. 


through.’ I should get tired; and I my get tired of 


I need say no more, only that I expect 
O-herwise—but the alternative is an 
When will you 


Having read the note, Mrs. Barry crumpled it up 


‘* What is it, mother?” asked Genevieve, turning 
her face from the window at this movement of her 


“A spider,—on my sleeve; I have brushed it 


Genevieve fixed her eyes upon the fleeting land- 
Mr. Taffton was engaged in throwing 
bon-bons to a child in the seat opposite his own. The 
child ate the bon-bons, but cuddled up to his mother 


Mrs. Barry took a pencil from her pocket-book, and 


You 
know the place—forty-seven Headley street. E. B.” 


Presently she gave back the paper which her trav- 
elling companion had lent her. The man ceased 
throwing bon-bons to the child, and carefully opened 
His smile became very expressive when 
he saw the crumpled n6te lying between its folds, 
and he laughed softly to himself when he had read 


Had he not a right to be merry? They may laugh 
who win, it is said, and he regarded his own triumph 


as complete. Had not this woman defied him and 
compelled him, Nimrod-like, to become a “* mighty 
hunter,” by her persistence in shunning him? And 
now she had appointed to meet him at her house, 
to-morrow. 

He knew the place well, and promised himself 
gleefully that the interview should be greatly to his 
advantage. 





CHAPTER X. 
THAX AND VIVIA. 


ON the evening of the same day, Marian and Vivia, 
having an errand in the village, called at the hotel 
for Genevievu. They learned there that Mrs. Barry 
and her daughter had gone home. ‘They were great- 
ly surprised, and Vivia was highly indignant as 
well. 

“It is so provoking!’ she exclaimed, on reaching 
home. 

“Where is Genevieve? I thought you were going 
to bring her,” said Thax, heedless of his cousin’s ex- 
cited mood. In truth, Vivia’s was not an even tem- 
per. Consequently her little outbreaks did not usu- 
ally attract any great degree of attention at home. 
‘Genevieve and her mother have both left Beech- 
croft,” Marian interposed. 

“There now,” said Mrs. Poynings. ‘It is on 
Lucius Mountjoy’s account you may depend. I 
thought E:nily looked queer this morning when I 
spoke of him as Genevieve’s lover, though it does 
seem as if the woman cannot have used her wits to 
very good purpose, or she would have seen what was 
going on for herself.” 

“It is barely possible that Mrs. Poynings’s own 
wits have mislei her,” said a quiet voice in the 
vicinity of the door. 

** Dear me, Mr. Mountjoy! How you startle one!” 
cried Mrs. Poynings, while the young men shook 
hands, and Marian inquired how he had borne his 
journey—to whom he replied that he felt the better 
for it. 

“ And now, Mrs. Poynings, please enlighten me. I 
don’t know yet what it is that has happened on my 
account,” Mountjoy affirmed. 

*“* Mrs. Barry has carried off Genevieve.” 

‘* Because Lam her lover? Miss Vivia, is this in- 
terpretation of events the true one? Am I in love 
with your friend?”’ 

“You had better refer the question tosome one 
sufficiently interested in your affairs to look the mat- 
ter up, and decide it for you—that is, if you do not 
know your own mind,” was the haughty answer. 

“I think I do know my own mind. I wish I knew 
certain other things as well,” said Mountjoy slowly. 
** As for instance, whether the cruel parent in your 
little love-drama is to continue telentless. I advise 
you to take courage. Faint heart never won fair 


ledyy you mow. 7 

** Is it possible that you can take interest enough 
in my affairs to offer me advice?” asked Mountjoy 
satirically. 

‘*T had forgotten that I was speaking to you. For 
the moment I really thought you were some one of 
my friends. Pray excuse my absence of mind.” 

‘*O certainly,” said Mounijoy coldly, aud after a 
few civil words to Thax, the former left the room. 

* Vivia,” said Marian, when he had gone, “I don’t 
think you treat Mr. Mountjoy well. He is a guest in 
our house, and is at least eutitled to civility. Don’t 
you think so, Thax?” 2 

“Vm afraid, Marian, that you and I can’t lecture 
Vivia into good behavi:ur. It is my belie’ that she is 
incorrigible.” 

Vivia swept him a mocking courtesy, and tossed 
him a kiss from the tips of her rosy fingers. Then 
she whirled away into the next room, where she sat 
down at the piano, upon whose keys she straightway 
began a stormy attack. 

Marian expected Thax to follow, but he walked to 
the window instead, and began drumming upon the 
glass with his restless fingers. Mrs. Poynings was 
going out to spend the evening. 

‘* Don’t forget to pyt the bread to rising, Marian,” 
was her parting charge as she went out at the door. 

By-and-by Thax wheeled suddenly around. 

** Marian,” he said, ‘* what are we all living for?” 

‘To help make up the population of Beechcroft, 
for one thing, I suppose,” was the serene reply. 

‘‘ Highly satisf.ctory! And what tor another 
thing?” 

**Some of us for use, and others for ornament, 
perhaps.” 

** Like wheat and poppies growing in the same 
field, I suppose.” 

** Yes that illustration will do very well.” 

‘* Here comes Gilbert Dreere, with a dahlia as big 
as your hand in his button-hole. Which is he— 

wheat or poppy?” 

‘* Wheat,” answered Marian with a little hesitation. 

‘* I believe you. He is one of the best fellows I 
know. It is too bad for Vivia to flirt with bim as she 
does. Why don’t you tell him that she cares nothing 
for him?” 

‘* He must find it out for himself.” 

“Tam going to ask you to tell me something now. 
Will you say / must find it out fur myself?” 

“ I don’t know,—not if I can answer your question 
for you.” J ‘ 

‘*Whom does Vivia care for? Is it Lucius Mount- 
joy?” 

* Noindeed. What can you think? That their 
hostility is a-blind? You know Vivia is sincerity 
itself, and so I think, is Mr. Mountjoy. I believe 
they have hardly spoken together a dozen times 
since you went away.” 


























































































** Always the same story, and yet—” 

Well?” 

**T think it possible that we may not understand 
Vivia.” 

* You have no right to doubt her,” spoke up her 
sister, stanchly. ‘‘ She is wild, flighty, uncertain 
in appearance, I grant you: but at heart she is true. 
It must be because of her propensity for teasing, I 
think, that you have got the idea of her caring for 
this stranger.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” said Thax, but he did 
not speak with the elation of a lover whose doubts 
are happily removed. 

Marian went out presently ‘‘to put the bread to 
rising,”’ and Thax lounged slowly toward the parlor 
door, where he heard Dreere saying, ‘‘ I am a great 
awkward fellow, I know—not brilliant and handsome, 
like Thax, and I never ought to have thought you 
could prefer me to him; but I loved you so much 4 
that I kept hoping against hope.” 

Thax turned away with a gesture of impatience. 

*‘ There is but one course left for me,’”?he mutter- 
ed, ‘and that the one in which, six months ago, I 
believed my only chance of happiness lay. Am I 
fickle? Must I exclaim as Festus does: 


**O, why was woman made so fair, or man 
So weak as to see that more than one had beauty ?’ 


* But this must not be. I should debase myself by 
thinking of any other love than Vivia. I may never 
hope to hear my Genevieve tell her love with virgin 
pride—never to say: 


*** And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride.’ 


“Well, Vivia is beautiful, and in some moods, 
charming. I have always loved her, though I begin 
to think rather as a cousin—a sister, than—but this 
is useless. If I did not ‘know then myself,’ the 
knowledge comes too late now. Only a few weeks 
ago I was fearfully jealous of Mountjoy. To-day I 
have been fishing st: lidly for assurance that Vivia 
cares for him, and have got only reninders that she 
is true and I false. There goes Dreere with a face 
like a funeral. I'll go in and speak to Vivia. It may 
as well be now as any time.” 

He found her looking very sober, but she made an 
effurt to recover her usual manner when Thax came 
in. 

** Where is your flute?” she asked. “I got some 
new music yesterday, and here is a duet which I 
think we shall like.” 

Thax brought his finte, and they tried the piece, 
which Vivia had already selected and put upon the 
rack. It was full of soft, coving, tender passages, 
and was a fit overture to the declaration Thax had 
come to make. 

“ Vivia,” her cousin said softly, when they had 
Playeu we uuer wrdougn, ~~ oere mw & neW song. 
Let us try this.” 

“Not yet. Do you remember what I was saying 
to you on the evening of our moonlight sail?—I was 
interrupted, you know, by our discovery of Lucius 
Mountjoy in the river.” 

** Who cares about that? This from La Sonnambula 
is splendid. You ought to have heard Gen play it. 
I can’t get half as much melody out of it as she, but 
I can give you an idea of it.” 

Wh her shapely hands began flitting up 
and down the keyboard, and the obedient instru- 
ment gave out ravishing strains in response to her 
magical touch. 

“* How do you like it?” she inquired, at the end. 

“It is delightful—and now, dear Vivia.” 

“ Thax! I have lost my heart!” 

** Indeed!” 

“ Yes,” fingering the charms attached to her chain. 





“It is gone. A beautiful ruby cross which Gen- 
evieve gave me. I would not have lost it for the 
world.” 


*“*So the loss is-only of a trinket, after all. 
thought you were about to confide to me—” 

“Only ofatrinket! Don’t speak disrespectfully of 
my bijoux, s’i/ vous plait. Ah, there is Mr. Mount- 
joy picking up something in the path. It is my 
heart.” 

“You should take better care of such trifles,” 
s1id that gentleman, advancing and placing it in her 
hand. 

“QO, thank you. Sit down, will you not? I am so 
glad to have got Genevieve’s gift back, that I prom- 
ise not to speak cross to you for a whole hozr.” 

**] will sit.down then, if it were only for the sake 
of seeing how you will keep your profhise.” 

**You have not told us what progress Wiley is 
making. Is he likely to discover the man by whom 
you were assaulted?” 


I 





THR FLAG OF OUB UNION. 





“TI know very little about him. His name is 
Wilkes Taffton.” 

‘* Wilkes Taffton!”’ Vivia interposed. “He is go- 
ing to marry Mrs. Barry. Or at least he was an 
old lover of Emily Leigh’s girlhood, and mother 
suspects that their former attachment has been 
renewed.” 

**I hope not,” said Lucius Mountjoy hastily. ‘* Per- 
sonally I do not know Mr. Taffton, but unless he has 
been misrepresented, I should be very sorry for Gen- 
evieve to be nearly connected with such a man.” 

** How close this room is,’”’ said Vivia, starting up. 
“ The odor of all these tuberoses is positively sick- 
ening.” ° 

She reached for a vase filled with these flowers, 
and contrived to throw it down from the bracket as 
she did so. The vase was shivered in fragments, and 
the flowers scattered upon the carpet. 

‘You are growing nervous, Vivia,” said Thax. 
“You should not attempt to handle brittle wares 
when your hand shakes as it did then.” 

‘* You are mistaken. My hand never was firmer. 
It was just my awkwardness, and I am so sorry, be- 
cause Genevieve filled the vase only this morning. 
She has a perfect passion for tuberoses.” 

While Vivia went for a brush and a floor-cloth in 
order to remove the debris of the wreck, Thax con- 
trived to secure one of the tuberoses which he thrust 
within his vest. 

Marian came in with Vivia, and Mountjoy sat the 
evening out with the other young people. They had 
flute and piano duets, songs—solos, and quartets— 
and much lively conversation, but the important 
question which Thax had vainly tried to approach, 
was still unasked and unanswered. Perhaps he was 
not very sorry to retain his freedom yet longer. The 
flower which Genevieve’s hands had touched that 
morning, he wrapped in soft paper, and laid away in 
his desk. : 

“If it were another fellow doing this instead of me, 
I should call him spoony,” he thought derisively; 
but the flower was preserved for all that. 





VILLAGE LIFE IN BENGAL. 


Our Bengalee village is almost as quiet in the hot 
weather as the water of the river on whose bank it 
is situated. Time was when it was the channel of a 
stream of commerce, as mighty as the torrent which 
swells the river in the rains. Then, the road on 
which it stands was the highway for goods passing 
down the country to the great port of Calcutta. Now 
they are sent by an iron road which pa-ses at a dis- 
tance from our streets. The inhabitants seem to live 
in an eternal hot weather of fortune. Like their own 
paddy-fields, when shorn of their crops, they have a 


dry, poor, parched-up appearance. The large build- 
Ings, gnauts, temples anu nouses are tumbling to 
decay; luxury has fled the spot; cleanliness dwells 
only with the poor. And, truly, in spite of its mud 
walls and thatched roof, an Indian hut is one of the 
cleanest habitations that you could discover ina jour- 
ney round the world. The materials used in its con- 
struction could not be brought to a higher state of 
polish. Look at the smoothness of its clean floor. 
There is not a grain of dirt on it. It looks as bright 
and smells as fresh, as the floor which an English 
housemaid has just scrubbed. In yonder corner 
stands the cause of this immaculate purity. A 
broom, a mere bunch of finely-split bamboo, without 
handle, the common jarum, every Indian housewife’s 
daily companion. 

But the interior of the hut gives other eyidence of 
the vicinity of the presiding genius of the broom. For 
see how neatly she has ranged her pots and earthen 
vessels on the floor against the wall. Some are ele- 
vated on a wooden shelf. Qu removing the saucer, 
or piece of cloth laid on the mouth of each jar to 
preserve its contents from the dust, and also from 
the rats and vagabond dogs of the village, we dis- 
cover, in some, various kinds of grain; in some, oil 
or ghee; in one or two, a few of the good woman’s 
trinkets—for even Hindu women have trinkets. In 
many cases their whole fortune is laid out, not in 
shares, or doubtful securities, or in the Three per 
Cents, but jewelry, ornaments, and gold or silver 
robes. The whole interest of a Bengalee woman’s 
heart and soul, be she rich or poor, centres in her 
wardrobe. Jewels and dresses are her ambition, the 
subject of all her talk. Her gossip sparkles with 
them. They clothe all her ideas. Her thoughts are 
heavy with the weight of the ornaments they have to 
carry. 

The household lamp stands in yonder niche in the 
wall. It isa common earthen saucer, or bati, con- 
taining oil, with a lip in which reposes a piece of 








*He is very close-mouthed. It is impossible to 
learn from him what he is doing.” 

“Do you believe robbery to have been the first 
cause of the attack?” Thax inquired. 

**T can imagine no other motive. I have no ene- 


against my life.” 

** Then you really do not suspect me? How very 
generous of you, I am sure!” retorted Vivia. 

**Take care. The hour is but jast begun,” said 
Mountjoy, warningly. * 

“TIT have heard that you were adopted by Dr. 
Mountjoy, who made you his heir,’? Thax observed. 
“Had he no relative who might have felt himself 
aggrieved by such a disposal of the property?” 

‘He had only one living relative—a cousin, with 
whom he was not upon very good terms, I believe.” 

** What sort of a person was this cousin?” 


mies that I am aware of, except Miss Vivia here, and | 
she, I think, is hardly vindictive enough to plot ' 


cotton. The receptacle in which it is placed, resem- 
bling a niche in one of our cathedrals, appears to 
have been made for the figure of an idol. Our host’s 
bedroom furniture is all contained in one article, a 
_ bed. This bed, or charpoy, is made of stout string 
lashed to an oblong frame of wood, supported on legs 
of about a foot in height, and affords a very cool and 
easy couch. 

The possessor of all this wealth, the respected oc- 
cupier of: the neat dwelling, is a tiller of the soil, as 
appears from the two or three implements of hus- 
bandry which are hung on the beams of the roof. 
A rough plough, as rude as when Adam first turned 
ploughman, a short-handled hoe, and a sickle, com- 
prise his stock in trade. Yet most probably he is a 
tiller of his own soil, a landed proprietor, his estate 
covering perhaps half anacre. - 

An Indian hut possesses a most offensive and disa- 


what may be called a mud dust-bin, a receptacle for 
all sorts of filth and rubbish, a place never covered 
over, and scarcely ever cleansed. On one side of the 
house—we are now at the entrance of the village 
where the houses are a little scattered—is a pool of 
liquid death and abomination, or a mass of rank veg- 
etation, concealing within its leaves noisome fevers 
and awful agues; or a dried-up tank, its sides slip- 
pery with slimy plants, its bottom covered with heaps 
of rubbish, dead animals, and all foul and obscene 
matters. On the outside of the hut, or around the 
tank, there is perchance a clump of trees, perhaps 
plantain trees, or palm trees, starting up from a 
thick, impenetrable jungle, the shelter of many a 
deadly snake, and often the half-way house of a leop- 
ard out for the day. The sides of the cottage are 
stuck all over with dark patches, which, at first 
sight, one is apt to consider as a national species of 
ornament, but which, on closer inspection, one per- 
ceives, as well through the sense of smell as through 
that of sight, to be cakes of prepared cow-dung, 
placed there in a wet state to bake in the heat of the 
sun for subsequent use as fuel. In the early morn- 
ing, scarce a fire is alight in the village, but towards 
evening you will be able to judge of the application 
and effects of thisabominable preparation. Then, as 
you return from your evening walk, and make a 
short cut through the narrow streets to your house, 
you become sensible of a gradually increasing thick- 
ness of the atmosphere; a smell as of a stale dung- 
hill becomes more and more evident to your nostrils; 
your lungs become by degrecs slower and slower in 
their working, your breath more and more heavy; @ 
smarting in your eyes, slight at first, grows more 
and more intense. From every door, every crevice, 
between every straw that composes the thatch of 
every houre, from every narrow passage and confined 
alley, from every hole, corner, nook, or cranny, from 
every open space, square, courtyard, or thoroughfare, 
steals a thick, impenetrable, heavy, peaty smoke, A 
smoke that no well-bred senses could endure. A 
smoke that, slowly rising from the fires which the 
villagers are now lighting with these vile brown 
cakes, gradually envelops the whole village, temples, 
houses and trees, in one thick, dark, odorous, blind- 
ing canopy. A smoke that fairly smokes you out, 
and makes you run, with the fear of suffocation, for 
dear life, till you have lett the village and its noc- 
turnal covering far behind. 

In the early morning the air is fresh, pure and 
clear; the rays of the sun givea genial, not too in- 
tense warmth, and everything is sparkling with life 
and activity. The village has been astir for some 
two hours, and as we pass on towards the bazaar, we 
are amused with the bustle of the preparations on all 
sides for the business or pleasures of the day. A 
great deal has been written about “ the Indian maid- 
en, who, with her pitcher poised on her head, ad- 
vances with all tue wudesty of maidenhood, yet with 
the dignity of a queen, to the village well; grace 
beaming forth in every movement of her upright and 
well-defined form,” etc.; but an Indian maiden at a 
distance, with her ghurra, or water-pot, on her head, 
looks like a walking pillar; while on a closer view, 
her garments generally prove to be very dirty, and 
too scanty, or, if ample enough, too lazily put on. 
However, here are several specimens for you to judge 
from, in all degrees of undress, cleanliness and prox- 
imity, for the whole village is occupied in performing 
its morning toilet, scanty as it is. 
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DANCING. 


No two people regard dancing in the same way; 
and if you happen to be rather fond of it, or quite the 
reverse, you have no refuge of appeal from the sar- 
casm or the argument of your opponent. At what 
point of inteliectual culture does a man begin to 
think dancing absurd? At what point of age or cor- 
pulency is it proper that a woman should desist from 
dancing? Should one be ashamed to confess a fond- 
ness for dancing? 

I take it that dancing, to begin with, is a natural 
expression of joy, and ought to be satisfactory to the 
person who thus manifests his delight. I need not 
go back to the times of Greece and RKome—indeed, I 
will venture to skip history from the creation of man 
up till last Tuesday afternoon. I was then crossing 
Westminster Bridge. ‘There appeared on the pave- 
ment a large, rough, raw-boned, ruddy-visaged 
navvy, who carried his moleskin-jacket in his hand. 
Now this navvy was so drunk as to be wholly obliv- 
ious of the persons and things around him. There 
was nothing visible on his face but an intense, rubi- 
cund happiness, which manifested itself in a broad 
and rather vacuous smile. But to give further ex- 
pression to his strong inner delight, the navvy began 
to dance—no mad jig or boisterous reel, but a meas- 
ured and stately performance, in which he alternate- 
ly turned out each foot, and admiringly surveyed 
his leg as it described slow semicircles in the air. 
He extended his moleskin-jacket by the arms, as if 
it were some graceful and gracious partner; and, 
with appropriate and beautiful gestures, he slowly 
waltzed round and round, seeing nothing, and car- 
ing for nothing but the motion of his arms and legs. 
The performance was picturesque and suggestive. It 
seemed to me, in reading George Eliot's Spanish 
Gipsey, that the mind of the authoress was too ana- 
lytic and self-conscious to permit her to convey a full 
and perfect sense of abandon in the impassioned dan- 
cing of Fedalma. I could not help hoping that Fe- 
dalma did no¢t think herself absurd. But here was 














greeable exterior. The backyard generally contains 


the real ecstasy—the thorough delight in dancing 


of the spectators. The man was thoroughly happy; 
and he danced, “‘ but as the linnet sings.” 

Whether the young men of our day like dancing or 
no, they contrive to dance as if they detested it. A 
good many of them, when the hostess insists upon 
introducing them to a partner, rise with a piteous 
smile of resignation, go through the ceremony of in- 
troduction languidly, and take up a position upon the 
floor with some profoundly witty remark, addressed 
to their companion, about their not being able to 
remember the figures. In quadrille dancing espe- 
cially, motion has been cut down to its severest 
forms. An awkward and stift walk is the prescribed 
method of “ getting through ” a quadrille; the rough 
jolting of the last figure is entered into with a shrag 
of protest, and the performance closes with a sigh of 
relief. All the brisk circle dances, such as the polka, 
mazurka, Highland Schottische, and the like, have 
fur a long time been banished, leaving the waltz to 
monopolize rapid movement. But the empire of the 
waltz is again being invaded by these dances, and 
there aré not wanting girls in most houses who own 
their liking for a “rattling good polka.’ This last 
phrase, be it understood, isa smoking room phrase. 
I don’t mean that the girls who like polkas would use 
these words, although they have got to speaking 
about “ flukes,” ‘* hard-lines,” and so on. 

By observing a good many instances, I have ar- 
rived at a theory of the estimation in which dancing 
is held by people who dance. I believe, so far as 
young men are concerned, that they have a keen 
pleasure in dancing with a girl they like; and that 
they submit to the hypocrisy of dancing with the 
other girls in the room, so that they may occasionally 
dance with this one. In my time, 1 have noticed 
more than one gentleman, after dancing with a par- 
ticular partner, sneak out of the drawing-room and 
make his way to the smoking-room. Perhaps three- 
quarters of an hour atterwards, having changed his 
coat, he returns, and quietly begs for another dance 
from the same charming young creature. People 
don’t observe that he dances exclusively with her; 
though she, if she have some private understanding 
with him, may. This conduct is obviously mean; 
for, whereas the girl has been doing her duty, and 
daneing with all and sundry, this defaulter has only 
studied his own pleasure. Of course, lots of men 
dance for other reasons than the delight of dancing. 
They wish to pay a compliment, perhaps, by the 
mere asking. Or they want a few moments hurried 
talk in the pauses of a quadrille. But, so far as the 
mere personal pleasure of dancing goes, I doubt 
whether there is ever more than one girl in a room 
with whom a man, if he had only to study his own 
wishes, would dance. He cannot always be dan- 
cing with her, however. So he must dance with 
others, and wait his turn. If he is very fond of her, 
and inclined to jealousy, the chances are that he will 
receive more pain in watching her dance five dances 
with other people, than pleasure in dancing the sixth 
with her himself. 

But with the young gentlewomen of our day the 
case is very different. Girls like the motion and 
swing of dancing. Very often waltzing is the only 
form of vigorous exercise théy can get; and they en- 
joy it as an infant enjoys kicking and squealing, or a 
boy of ten enjoys jumping, climbing, tumbling and 
rolling. To see a lot of young girls being whirled 
round a big room, with bright light on their happy 
faces, and the intoxication of the music and the mo- 
tion in their eyes, is a very pretty sight; and can 
only provoke envious or unholy notions in the heart 
of a gentleman whom Providence has prevented, by 
some malformation, from enjoying himself in a simi- 
lar fashion. As for Alfred de Musset, I will never 
believe that, in imitating the tone of Byron’s Waliz 
in his A la mi-careme, he meant anything more than 
to gratify some passing fit of spleen, probably pro- 
voked by seeing some young friend of his dancing 
with somebody else. 


PANTOMIME, 


Most people talk with their tongues, but Brazilians 
express and exchange thought while these organs 
are at rest. Every man, woman and child has the 
habit of drawing down the corners of the mouth, 
pushing up the lips to the nose, and raising the 
shoulders and eyebrows, whenever a question is 
asked that they cannot or do not like to answer. 
This play of the features is as sudden as it is express- 
ive. Two ladies or gentlemen are in earnest conver- 
sation, smiles chase each other over the faces of both, 
and in a twinkling the expression of one is so chang- 
ed, that had you lost sight of him, you would hardly 
take him for the same individual. But the hand as 
a telegraph is in constant employment. Holding 
out the right one, and rubbing the thumb over the 
fore-finger is asking for money, and in univers1! use. 
A slight nod of the head is, as with us, an affirma- 
tive, but the general and most decided of negatives 
is to wave the fore-finger, in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, two or three times across the heart or in front 
of the face. Thus a party asks payment of a bill, and 
is refused, without a syllable being spoken. A lady 
at her window asks another passing by in her car- 
riage how she does, by holding the palm of the right 
hand upwards and shaking the fingers. ° By turning 





ed tocomein. At evening parties a lady will place 
her thumb over the adjoining fore-finger, and thus 
intimate her opinion to another that it is time to 
break up. 





Death has consigned many‘a man to fame, whom @ 





per se, with no concern for its effect, with no thought 


longer lite would have consigned to infamy. 
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THE TWO PARTRIDGES. 


A man named Gombaux caught a couple of par- 
tridges behind a hedge. He took them home and 
ordered them to be roasted; but wishing that the 
priest of the town, to whom he was under certain 
obligations, should share in his good luck, he sallied 
forth to invite him, pending the cooking of the birds 
by Marie, his wife. Before his return the partridges 
were cooked, and Marie took them off the spit to put 
them on a plate; but in removing them a piece ofthe 
flesh of one adhered to the spit. She ate it; you 
would have done the same thing; but unfortunately 
it tasted so delicious that she was tempted to take 
another little piece off the partridge. 

We all of us in this world have our various pleas- 
ures. One loves money, another horses, a third poe- 
try. Marie loved delicate food, and for one delicious 
mouthful she would have given all the money, horses 
and poems in the world. 

The temptation to continue eating now that she 
had commenced was irresistible. She took one of the 
birds, and, leg by leg, wing by wing, devoured it. 
Still her husband did not return. One more par- 
tridge remained. The temptation was appalling. 
She tasted the neck, which led to her breaking off a 
wing, and the end of it was th ere were no partridges 
left! A moment after Gombaux entered, and in- 
quired if the partridges were cooked. 

** Alas!’ answered Marie, “a horrid cat, when my 
back was turned a moment, entered the room and 
stole them.” 

The peasant, not believing this, flew into a terrible 
rage, and darting at his wife, threatened to immolate 
her. 

“It was only my fun, only my fun!” she shouted. 
‘‘ You imbecile! couldn’t you see it was only a joke? 
I have covered them up to keep them warm.” 

‘It’s very lucky for you it is so,”” answered the 
man; “for, ventredieu, they would have cost you 
dearer than at the market. Hand me my goblet and 
best napkin. I’ll go and await my guest in the 
farmyard. I mean to take our dinner into the fields 
and eat it on the grass.” 

‘A capital idea,” said the woman. ‘“ But first go 
and sharpen your knife ready to commence; it wants 
sharpening badly.” 

Gombaux threw off bis gown, and going to the 
yard commenced sharpening his knife upon a stone. 
Just as he went out by the back door the priest 
entered by the front. Seeing the wife-by herself, he 
grew tender and commenced ogling her. 

** Save yourself, sir; save yourself!” she hoarsely 
whispered. ‘ There is no time to be lost. Gombaux 
will soon return, and you are then a dead man.” 

“What do you mean by talking like this?’ ex- 
claimed the priest. ‘‘ Are you mad with your Gom- 
baux? Of course he will return, and I hope very 
soon, too; for we are to eat a couple of partridges to- 
gether.” 

“This is only a ruse to get you here, sir,” she 
answered, speakingly rapidly. ‘‘ We have no par- 
tridges here, as you may see; but he wants to lay 
hands on you, and swears that if he catches you he 
will cut off your ears. Look at him there in the 
yard, sharpening his knife! Do not wait until he 
enters. I implore you, sir, to run for your life.” 

She spoke so earnestly that a sudden fright pos- 
sessed the priest’s soul. He snatched up his hat and 
made a hasty exit. The wife then called Gombaux. 

‘*What is it?’ he asked. 

‘*The priest has been here, has snatched away the 
partridges and made oif with them. If you do not 
pursue him they are lost.” 

In a moment Gombaux was tearing after the 
priest, knife in hand. The priest, finding himself 

pursued, rushed on for dear life. For some time 
they ran thus, the one shouting out terrible menaces, 
the other half dead with fright, turning his head at 
every step. Fortunately the priest had the advan- 
tage both in time and swiftness. He gained his 
‘ house, locked the door, and hid himself away in his 
room. Neither one nor the other; however, had any 
partridge that day. 


QUEEN CAROLINE. 


On August 16th, 1821, H.M.S. Glasgow sailed from 
Harwich with the dead body of the imprudent and 
unbappy Queen Caroline. It was asingular fact that 
the naval officer who was charged to carry back the 
queen’s body was the same man who from the main 
chains of the Jupiter (fitty-gun ship) had handed her 
a rope when she embarked in the Elbe, a fopetul, 
reckless, and happy bride-elect, twenty-nine years 
before. That cruel scene at the coronation killed 
her. She had claimed to be crowned, or at least to 
share in the ceremonial. The Privy Council of course 
decided against her, in spite of even the eloquence 
and subtlety of Brougham. She was repulsed at 
every door by the half-frightened constables, grena- 
diers and door-keepers. That cruel and unfortunate 
ceremony took place on the 19th of July. On the 
7th of August, the poor, foolish, high-spirited woman 
died broken-hearted at Hammersmith. How could 
the marriage have been expected to be happy? 
Caroline was the daughter of a foolish frivolous 
woman, and of a brave, handsome, vicious man. 
She grew up smart, clever, thoughtless and impru- 
dent. She arrived in England a romping, coarse, 
vulgar, dirty German woman, the first approach of 
whom drove the prince to instantly ask Lord Harris 
for some brandy. The Regent was already married, 
and had been in love with the most beautiful and 
accomplished women in England. The polished 
scoundrel! he had promised Mrs. Fitzherbert ten 














splendid infamy in a mansion in Park-lane! On his 
very first visit to the punctilious, snuffy, dull, dreary 
old court at Windsor, he took down the pretty, pout- |. 
ing, spiteful Lady Jersey with his bride. The prince 
had ogly married this willful German frau in order to 
get money to pay his enormous debts, which included 
such items as forty thousand pounds to his farrier, 
and fourteen hundred pounds a year to Mrs. Crouch 
the actress, one of his innumerable ex-mistresses. 
The husband and wife hated each othér at the first 
sight, and the more they knew of each other, the 
more just and the more virulent the hatred became. 
After the disgraceful marriage, at which the prince 
was so drunk that he had to be propped up by two of 
his affectionate and equally respectable brothers, 
there was a dismal supper at Buckingham House, 
and at midnight the happy pair drove off to Carlton 
House, wrangling with each other by the way, so at 
least court rumor said. Poor woman! 
Her funeral procession to Harwich was troublous 
and disgraceful! The King by Divine Right was just 
starting to glorify Ireland, and settle everything 
there by a flying visit. Lord Liverpool, determined 
there should be no exhibition of popular enthusiasm 
for the crushed and tortured woman, ordered an 
escort of cavalry to accompany the body at once to 
Harwich, in spite of the remonstrances and entreaties 
of Lady Hood, Lord Hood, and Alderman Wood. 
The London mayor and corporation wished to carry 
the corpse with all civic honors through the city. 
Lord Liverpool, in his small, timid, mean way, re- 
solved to smuggle it by the New Road to Romford 
and to Harwich, or else by water direct; but he was 
afraid of a riot at London-bridge. On the 14th of 
August—a wet and stormy day—the miserable, taw- 
dry procession set out. At Kensington church the 
cavalry tried to sidle off towards Bayswater. Then 
the city went mad, a barricade was instantly thrown 
up, and, in spite of the Life Guards, the cortege was 
hurried on by force towards thecity. At Hyde Park- 
gate and Park-lane there were fresh outbreaks. 
At the corner of Edgeware-road the Life Guards, 
losing their temper, fired at the people, wounded 
several, and shot two men dead. At Tottenham- 
court-road, however, the people, passively stubborn, 
forced the procession down Drury-lane into the 
Strand. After the riot had lasted seven hours, the 
people shook London with their shouts of triumph. 
The civic authorities accompanied the heedless corpse 
as far as Whitechapel, the eastern limit of the city 
“liberties.” At Romford the mourners passed the 
night, but the royal corpse was sent on, and rested 
in St. Peter’s church, Colchester. During the night 
@ silver plate, describing the deceased as “ the in- 
jared” or “the murdered queen of England,” was 
affixed to the coflin-lid, but afterwards removed. 
At Harwich seven vessels awaited the body; the cof- 
fin was carelessly swung into a barge, the squadron 
set sail under a salute from Landguard Fort, and 
passed straight to Cuxhaven. At Brunswick some 
hundreds of the citizens drew the funeral car to the 
cathedral] gates. The unhappy and unfortunate wo- 
man lies, says Dr. Doran, in the cathedral of St. 
Blaize, between two heroes—her old father, who fell 
fighting at Jena for ungrateful Prussia; and her 
brother, who, at the head of the savage Black Bruns- 
wickers, fell avenging him at Waterloo. 
NAPOLEON. 


Here is a picture of Napoleon, when he was First 
Consul. It was furnished by an Englishman, who 
rather liked the great man:—I have seen Bonaparte. 
You will readily conceive how much pleasure I felt 
to-day in beholding, for the first time, this extraordi- 
nary man, on whose exertions the fate of France, 
and in many respects that of Europe, may be said to 
depend. Mr. N. was fortunate enough to obtain 
places in the apartments of Duroc, governor of the 
Tuileries, from which he witnessed a review in the 
Carrousel. The Consular, soon to become the Impe- 
rial, Guard were inspected by the Master of France, 
then in the thirty-third year of his age. He was 
mounted on a white charger. As he passed several 
times before Mr. Nobody’s window, that Impalpabil- 
ity had ample leisure to observe him; and it appears 
to me that the portrait he has drawn of the First 
Consul, then in the full flush of his fame, is sufficient 
to‘rescue the picture from oblivion. ‘‘ His complex- 
ion,” writes the Unknown, “ is remarkably sallow: 
his countenance expressive, but stern; his figure 
lithe, but well made; and his whole person, like the 
mind which it contains, singular and remarkable. 
If I were compelled to compare him to any one, I 
should name Kemble the actor. Though Bonaparte 
is less in size, and less handsome than that respecta- 
ble performer, yet, in the construction of the features 
and the general expression, there is a strong resem- 
blance. The picture of Bonaparte at the review, 
exhibited some time back in Piccadilly, and the bust 
in Sevres china, which is very common in Paris, and 
has probably become equally so in London, are the 
best likenesses I have seen. As to his dress, he wore 
the grand costume of his office, that is to say, a 
scarlet velvet coat, profusely embroidered with gold. 
To this he had added leather breeches, jockey boots, 
and a little plain cocked-hat, the only ornament to 
which was a national cockade. His hair, unpowdered, 
was cut close to his neck.” Now this is a perfect 
photograph, and might serve as a guide to any artist 
desirous of emulating as a Napoleographer, the 
achievements of Meissonnier or Gerome. We have 
had, from English painters, Napoleon in blue, in 
green, in a gray great-coat, in his purple coronation 
robes, even in the striped nankeen suit of his exile. 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





NEWTON, MASS. 

The following is a list of the cflicers of Dalhousie 
Lodge of Newton, recently installed for the year: 

Marcus T. Heywood, W. M. 

Horatio B. Hackett, Jr., S. W. 

Wn. R. Wilson, J. W. 

Chester H. Graves, Treasuref, 

Horatio F. Allen, Secretary. 

Rev. C. L. Eastman, Chaplain. 

Wn. L. Frothingham, Marshal. 

S. W. Trowbridge, S. D. 

Charles N. Brackett, J. D. 

John B. Turner, 8. S. 

Ezra 8. Hutchins, J. 8. 

Geo. J. Curtis, Sentinel. 

John G. Thompson, Jr., Organist. 

Alexander Chisholm, Tiler. 
The ceremony was performed by P. W. Bro. Cephas 
Brigham. The services were concluded by a straw- 
berry festival at Tremont Hall. 





SULLIVAN, INDIANA, 

A Sullivan, Indiana, brother sends the following 
Masonic information: 
At arecent Communication of Sullivan Lodge No. 
263,A. F. & A. M., the following brethren were elect- 
ed to serve during the ensuing year: 

L. Stewart, W. M. 

E. W. Kelly, 8. W. 

R. B. Mason, J. W. 
. Thomas M. Allen, Treasurer. 

John F. Thompson, Secretary. 

John H. Robertson, S. D. 

David Crawley, J. D. 

B. R. Lucas, Tiler. 
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ANCIENT MYSTERIES. 


The ancient mysteries had numerous ceremonials, 
usages and symbols, which are similar to those of 
Freemasonry. Some of these can be traced to the 
patriarchal dispensation and customs, thus showing 
@ common origin. Others, less important, were 
probably derived from the mysteries, by the modern 
reconstructors of Masonry. 

Every branch of the ancient mysteries included 
benefits and a knowledge not attainable except by 
initiation, and possessed seorets which the uninitiat- 
ed were unable to understand. The mysteries were 
divided into progressive degrees. The number of 
these degrees among the Hindoos were four, among 
the Persians seven, among the Druids, Greeks and 
Egyptians three; all numbers of peculiar significance 
in Masonry. 

Their places of assombling, like the symbolical sit- 
uation of the Lodge room, were “on the highest of 
hills and the lowest of valleys;’’ from the belief that 
the summits of hills and mountains were sacred to 
the celestial deities, and valleys and caverns near to 
the infernal gods. Doubtless the belief was derived 
from occurrences in the Jewish nation. On the Sion, 
Horeb, Sinai and other peaks the Almighty appeared 
in various forms, and the ark rested on Mount Ararat. 
In a valley Moses erected an altar, in a valley he 
was buried, and it is supposed that Elijah was seclad- 
ed in a valley when he was translated to heaven. In 
Hindoostan the mysteries were celebrated in subter- 
ranean caverns excavated in solid rock, in the recesses 
of pyramids and pagodas. The Persians sacrificed 
on elevated hills, and held their mysteries in a cave 
in the mountain. In Greece the place of initiation 
was in a connected range of caverns, in Egypt within 
and under the celebrated pyramids. The favorite 
sites of the Druids were groves of oak upon hills and 
mountains. They considered a mountain with three 
peaks one of peculiar sanctity. So did the Hindoos, 
whose triune deity, Brahma—Vishnu—Siva, wassaid 
to dwell upon the peaked holy mountain, Meru. 
This veneration also existed among the idolatrous 
Jews, and is made the figure of Zachariah’s prophecy 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, The sym- 
bol is preserved in one of the Masonic degrees, in 
which the S. W. states that the first Lodge was held 
“between three mountains inaccessible to the pro- 
fane, in a deep valley, where peace, virtue and union 
reign.” 

The Lodge is situated due east and west, in refer- 
ence to the Tabernacle and the Temple. The Druids’ 
cromlechs, or stone altars, and the Temples of all the 
heathen nations were thus placed. 

The form of the Lodge is supposed to be a double 
cube, a figure reverenced throughout the world as 
sacred; the form of the ark of the covenant, of the 
altar of incense; the symbol of Mercury, and other 
heathen deities; and the emblem of truth. The 
places of initiation were divided into apartments, 
which were profusely ornamented with astronomi- 
cal, geometrical and allegor'cal symbols, represent- 
ing the heavens, the earth, and traditional events of 
human life, and of their respective deities. 

The mysteries possessed a symbolical language, and 
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are able to recognize each other as members of the 
same institution, notwithstanding the diversity of 
language. 

The meetings were held after sunset, at particular 
periods of ui. moon’s revolution. They had proces- 
sions, grand jubilees, and festivals at certain inter- 
vals of time. Women and children were permitted 
to attend the public celebrations, but were rigidly 
excluded from initiation and the secrets of its mys- 
teries. The profane were excluded from their meet- 
ings, which were opened and closed with appropriate 
and solemn ceremonials. Music embellished the 
ceremonies, and alternate darkness and light occur- 
red, illustrating the divine command at the creation, 
Let light be; and light was. 

The officers of the mysteries were distinguished by 
different titles, and had particular duties and posi- 
tions assigned them. In the mysteries of Hindoo- 
stan, the three chief hierophants were seated on 
thrones, in the east, west and south, representing 
the Indian triad, Brahma—Vishnu—Siva. 

The candidate was required to be of a certain age 
before admission, and to possess certain physical, 
mental and mora! qualifications. He had to be free- 
born, probably referring, as does the same requisi- 
tion in Masonry, to the divine acceptance of Isaac, 
the free-born son of Abraham, in preference to Ish- 
mael, the son of the bond-woman Hagar; although 
that fact was not otherwise preserved in heathen 
nations. 

The candidate was examined carefully, and sub- 
jected to severe corporeal preparations and proba- 
tions. Silence was absolately enjoined during the 
ceremonies, and taught as a virtue. Secrecy was 
obligated by oaths, and tests of fortitude were ap- 
plied during initiation. He was divegted of his shoes, 
@ common practice in ancient times, from the com- 
mand to Moses at the Burning Bush, and among 
the Hindoos and Druids; he was conducted around 
the sanctuary in circles from east to west by the 
south. He was supposed to be regenerated by a sym- 
bolical death, being inclosed in the Pastor, an ark or 
chest, and taken through appalling rites, which end- 
ed in resurrection, or a new birth,emblematical of the 
beginning of a new life. Encompassed by terrors, he 
wandered through darkness which was suddenly 
changed into light. He was then invested with a 
garment and a new name, expressive of his newly- 
acquired purity. 

The ceremonies and scenic representation were 
then explained by lectures containing traditions and 
allegorical narrations, which were further impressed 
by use of typical figures or symbols delineating their 
doctrines? These lectures inculcated their systems of 
science, philosophy and religion. 

The mysteries of Hindoostan and Egypt were of 
an astronomical cast, like the French rite of Mason- 
ry. Among them, astronomy, geometry, arithmetic 
and music were sedulously cultivated, and the sever- 
al sciences of Freemasonry formed a portion of the 
teachings in the Grecian and Druidical rites. 

The history of the creation was also taught, corre- 
sponding to the Grand Architect’s six periods in the 
degree of Fellow Craft. Their cosmogony, of course, 
varied in the different nations. The doctrines of the 
Grecians, under the instructions of Plato, was that 
God created the world from some pre-existent mat- 
ter; and of the Persians under Zoroaster, six periods, 
but not agreeing with the Mysaic account. 

As in Masonry, legends were attached to their 
degrees. The legend of Osiris and Isis, which was 
the foundation of the legends of all the other mys- 
teries, is identified by Dr. Mackey with tha, legend 
of the third degree, or Master Mason. The meaning 
was threefold. A death—a restoration to life—and 
a rejoicing ; embodied the tradition of the deluge, of 
the preservation of Noah,andof his coming forth from 
the ark; taught, the mortality of the body and the 
immortality of the soul; and prophesied the atone- 
ment for sin by a bloody sacrifice. 





MASONRY AND THE BIBLE.—It is well for Scrip- 
ture readers to mark in some convenient manner— 
a plain square and compass is convenient—p z 
having Masonic allusions. In the Bible before us 
are many such; to open‘t at almost any passage, is 
to have the mind refreshed upon some of the most 
important topics of Masonic Science. 








THE SECRET OF SNUBBING. 


You go to call on somebody, and are shown into a 
drawing-room, where the lady of the house is sitting 
with other vibitors, engaged in conversation. At 
your entrance a chill seems to fall on the company; 
one person takes up @ newspaper, another a photo- 
graph book, and so on, while the lady of the house 
enters with you into a discussion on the weather. 
She, perhaps, tries to make the others join in, but 
they only respond in monosyllables. You, of course, 
take an early opportunity of going away, and hardly 
Lave you left the room than you hear the buzz of 
voices and sounds of mirth rising behind you. You 
feel decidedly “ snubbed,” and why? Because these 
people were all intimate with each other, and not 
knowing you, they deemed it suitable to behave as 
though there were some good reason why they never 
could, or should, know you, as if in a secret bond 
to each other not to admit a stranger into their fel- 
lowship. Yet, ten to one, if you met any of them 
under other circumstances they would be charmed 
to make your acquaintance, and you would find them 
very pleasant.’ It is simply that they formed for the 
time being a “clique” and you were an outsider. 








on the Rock. But the great enemy of England in 
scarlet! the vanquished of Waterloo in a red coat! 


a mode of hieroglyphic writing unintelligible to the 
uninitiated. Alsosigns and tokens, by which strangers 


society. 














‘Clique ” is indeed, in sober earnest, the bane of 
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THE ROBIN. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





O, what have you lost, my bird, 
* That your silvery songs are so sad, 
Like a note by the night-rain stirred, 
When summer is gay and glad? 


O, what have you lost, I pray, 
That you warble so drearily, 
When the golden door of the day 

ls open wide on the lea? 


When the bees sing round the pinks, 
And the lark’s trills cheerily flow, 

Through the laugh of the bobolinks, 
That love the wild roses so! 


When the swallow's mellow lay 
Is telling how sweet is the June, 
And the brooks mid the bluebells play 
Their lightest and merriest tune. 


Come, tell me, m¥ bonny bird! 
For in listening to your sweet pa'n, 
All the woes I’ve known or heard 
Come back to my heart again. 


And all of the sweetness, too, 
As if ‘twere a charmed song, 
That oer from the old days blew 
On a summer wind-breath lung. 


One that I heard long ago, 

When the shadows were so‘tly cast 
Under the tree boughs that blew 

In fairy ficlds of the past. 


Ww hat, have you lost ?—like me, 
Only some fair, idle Junes, 

Whose memories grow sad, yet so sweet, 
That you twist them into your tunes? 


> 
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BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. I. 


BY W. H. MACY, 





My chum and I tak: tickets to * see the elephant—” 
Outward Passage—Arrival at Hurd’s Island, 


I had taken a seat on a superannuated anchor 
stock under the lee of old Green’s storehouse, inhal- 
ing narcotic sulace, not from a superb gcld-mounted 
and goose-neckeud meerschaum, but through an 
honest old straight-stemmed T. D. (ffity cents a 
gross), and dreamily gazing at the rusty sides and 
bare lower masts of the old Vespasian, which lay on 
the opposite side ot the pier, towering castle-like 
above it, dismantled and “stripped to a girtline.” 
Yet her empty dead eyes appeared to grin familiarly 
at me, and each worn bolt-head to speak in a voice 
recalling old associations; for she had carried me two 
seasons on Kamitschatka, and bumped me gallantly 
back and forth among the ice-fields of the boreal 
regions, victoriously returning, laden nearly scup- 
pers-to. 

She was not to be fitted again till late in the fall, 
and { had already been nearly three months unat- 
tached to any vessel. My pockets wtre growing 
light, and it was time for me to be looking up a 
voyage to ballast them again. I could not afford to 
wait three months more tor the sake of old attach- 
ments, and felt that necessity would soon drive me 
to form new ones elsewhere. I was roused without 
ceremony from my reverie, by the sound of a free, 
swinging step turning the corner ot the storehouse, 
and a salute in the hearty, cheerful tones of my best- 
loved comrade and chum Dave Bryant. 

“Ah, Joe! can’t keep away frum the old Vesp, eh? 
You’il get seedy if you wait tor her to be fitted out.” 

* Why, Dave!” said I, returning the hearty grasp 
of his hand, “what good angel brought you back 
here? You must have dropped from the clouds!’’ 

* Not I,” he replied, ‘ though I may have called 
you down from the clouds, for you seemed to be 
building air-castles when I first hove in sight of you. 
But you see that I am not atall cloudy. In fact, I’ve 
been as straight as a judge these two months past.” 

** Well, cloudy or not,” said I, ‘‘your spirits are 
never ‘under a cloud,’ Dave. But, seriously, you 
haven’t come back to go to sea?” 

** Yes, I have,” he answered. 
ready to ship again?” 

‘** The very thing 1 was thinking of when you hailed 
me. I must be off again before I find the bottom. I 
could get some advance money, I suppose, but I don’t 
like the idea of going to sea so much in debt.” 

** No,” he returned; “ it’s better to sail with clean 
papers than to feel, all the first half of the cruise, that 
you are only ‘ working up dead horse,’ as the phrase 
goes. But as we’ve had enough of the Nor’west and 
the Arctic in that old ship, what say you, Joe, let’s 
go and see the elephant?” 

‘What elephant?” I asked, innocently enough. 
‘*] didn’t know there was one in town.” 

*“* Bless your verdant -soul!) Who said there was? 
There are travellers in town who have seen him, 
though. But come; go up to my boarding-house and 
take dinner with me, and then we will talk the matter 
over. Come on; don’t make excuses. We’ve been 
shipmates to our mutual satisfaction, and I’ve an idea 
we shall be again.” 

Dave Bryant was a whole-souled young fellow, a 
little wild, well-connected and well-infurmed, who, 
from sheer ecceutricity and love of adventure, had 

made the voyage with us in the Vespasian, and was 
now going to sea again because he could not fix him- 


“Are you almost 








self down to anything at howe. His parents in New | 
York were quite wealthy, and there were openings | 
ready for him to lucrative employment, if he would 
but say the word and enter one of them. But Dave 
had, or thought he had, a distaste for each of the 
learned professions, and would never have succeeded 
in mercantile enterprises; for, as he said «f hin.self, 


bargain. ‘In short,’ 
speculation in me than there was in the eyes of 
Banquo’s ghost.” 
whaling port to try another adventurous cruise. 

There was no one whose presence and companion- 
ship would have been more welcome to me at that 
time, and I was sure that if his name went down on 
a ship’. articles, mine would be found not far below 
on the same document. There was an infinite fund of 
jovial humor about Dave, which, like Mark Tapley’s 
jollity, was called out and developed in even greater 
force by adverse circumstances, As I had remarked 
at our meeting, he was never under a cloud. 

We had appeased our sharp appetites by a hearty 
dinner, and taken a social glass together, before my 
enthusiastic friend again took up the sul ject to which 
he had before alluded. 

‘* While down on the wharf yesterday,” he said, “I 
fell in with a young man named Fielding, who lately 
arrived in the Corinthian. He seemed a fine, intelli- 
gent fellow, and we got on a long yarn together; cor 
rather, he spun the yarns and [ listened, merely 
putting a question now and then; for he had seen the 
elephant, had enjoyed the privilege of ‘ fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus,’ and [ hadn’t. Well, Joe, I heard 
so much about //urd's Island, and the herds of sea- 
elephants thereon swarming, that I was ready to say 
with Nick Bottom in the play, ‘The eye of man hath 
not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand 
is not able to taste, nor his tongue to conceive,’ any 
more exciting adventure than a voyage of the kind 
which he described. Fielding is going out as ‘ beach- 
header’ for the Cerberus, a good, motherly-looking 
ship in spite of her repulsive name. The schooner 
Woodlark goes as her tender. The expedition or 
Jleet wiil carry about fifty men. Fielding has taken 
a liking to me, and persuaded me hard to ship. What 
say, Jvce, will you wield a lance in the greasy tourna- 
ment? We will see Fielding, and have it arranged 
that we shall be included in his beach gang when we 
get there; for I’ve no stomach for being cooped upin 
Royal Sound, to stand anchor-watches, and gather 
muscles off the rocks, and try out the blubber that 
the tender brings to us. If we enlist, we want to be 
in the front of the battle.” 
“Yes, certainly,” said I. 
enchanted island?” 

“Away up in the Antarctic regions somewhere,” he 
answered, carelessly; ‘‘the further the better. It’s 
the very Ultima Thule of man’s dominion over the 
fishes of the sea and the beasts of the field. But if 
you could hear Fielding’s description, your muscles 
would twitch for a chance to cut and slash among 
these amphibvilious beasts, as Mrs. Partington bas it. 
Land whaling, eh, Joe?’ 

“ Well, goin, Dave. If you are determined to see 
the elephant, I’m with you. Let’s shipin the tender, 
for I suppose the beach-header will goout in her, and 
we shall be sure to be stationed where the fun is.” 
Within half an hour we had seen Fieluing, had 
been introduced at headquarters, and the names of 
Dave Bryant and Joe Gurdon were added to the 
motley collection of autograpbs on the papers of 
schooner Woodlark, tender to ship Cerberus, bound 
on a voyage “ to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, or 
elsewhere ;” and a week later, the rising sun of a fine 
July morning shone upon the white canvas of the 
stout old ship, and the trim and saucy fore-and-after, 
as they passed out by Montauk, and sped away on 
their long and adventurous cruise. 

The island for which we were bound lies in the 
Indian Ocean, in latitude fifty-three south, and about 
three hundred miles southeast of the great island 
Kerguelen, more commonly called ** Desulation.” It 
was comparatively a new discovery, having been 
visited by a few vessels which had been very success- 
ful, and reported it swarming with sea-elephants. 
As the Woodlark sailed, in moderate weather, much 
faster than the ship, it was not expected that we 
should make the passage in company; but each vessel 
was to make the best of her way to arrive at the ren- 
dezvous as early as possible. We mustered twenty 
men on board the tender, while “the Admiral,” as 
we called the Cerberus, carried thirty more. We 
were to look in at Three Island Harbor, in Desola- 
tion, and if the ship had not arrived at that anchor- 
age, we were to proceed alone to Hurd’s Island, and 
land all the force that could be spared, to put up the 
shanty, which was on board, framed and ready to be 
put together. We were to collect as much blubber 
as possible for two or three weeks, when the schvoner, 
still leaving mcst of her men on the beach, was to 
return to Desolation, by which time the ship would 
probably meet her there with further supplies and 
reinforcements. 

Only one landfall was made between Montauk Point 
and Desolation, which was the barren, rock-bound 
shore called Inaccessible Island; one of those com- 
monly known as the islands of Tristan D’Acunha. 
The sight of this rock brought forcibly to the mind 
the thrilling story of the wreck of an East Indiaman, 
called, I think, the Blendenhall, cast away here, and 
the subsequent adventures and sufferings of the sur- 
vivors, which had so fascinated us when schoolboys. . 

After passing this latitude, we met with a succes- 
sion of gales and rugged weather, with little inter- 


“But where is this 





he hadn’t a particle of tact for trade, and could never 
swap jackknives without getting the worst of the | 
said he, “‘there’s no more , 


So he had drifted back to the | 


mission, until we made the land on the east coast of | 


Desolation. Three or four of our crew had already 
seen the elephant, having visited Hurd’s Island the 
| previous season, and their long yarrs assisted to 
while away the time through those long, dark, dis- 
mal nights when our little craft was rolling her way 
across the Southern Ocean, more under than above 
the sea, with evéry hatch securely battened duwn, 
tilling the space above deck nearly level wit the 
rails as she wallowed in the trough, and seeming to 
struggle fur life at each recoi); or, when lying to, as 
| we were several times obliged to do, even with fair 
winds, pitching aud plunging in a way that threatened 
to break her back or throw the pasts out of her. But 
she proved her excellent qualities as a sea-boat, and 
made the passage without accident, scarcely carrying 
away 4 ropeyarn. 

My chum, Dave Bryant, was the life and soul of 
our litUe world during this severe aud tedious run; 
ready at all times witn the laugh, sung and jest; bis 
courage and spirits seeu.ing to rise higher the greater 
the ewergency. 

* Joe,” he said, “it’s perfectly glorious to see this 
little vessel behave as she does in a sea-way like this. 
She is as buoyant as a cork, and 80 that we keep the 
hatches wellsecured, she is just as sufe as the vid tlag- 
ship, though not quite so comfortabie; fur, 1 must 
admit, I’ve hardly had a dry tovt since we passed 
Good Hope. But everything has its advantages, and 
even we ‘square-rigged sailurs’ must allow that a 
vessel like this is easily handled, tor we’ve only to let 
go haly ards and the sail is in and the ropes cuiled up. 
Then, it we vere on board the Cerberus, we might 
have some work to do at washing decks; but the 
little one does all that herself.” 

We made better weather of it after getting under 
the lee of Desolation, and, stretching into Royal 
Sound, a boat was sent up into Three Island Harbor. 
But, as we expected, the Cerberus had not yet made 
her appearance at the rendezvous. The Phaeton, 
which sailed a few days earlier from howe, was 
snugly moored in this well-sheltered bay, where 
vessels may ride the year round in pertect safety. 
Her tender had preceded us to Hurd’s Island, so that 
we were disappointed as to getting the first cut. But, 
swallowing our vexation, we made sail to the south- 
east, and crowded hard to make up our lost time. 
We made the land in thick weather, being almost in 
the breakers before we discovered it, and were com- 
pelled to try the capabilities of our trim little Wood- 
lark to the utmost, in clawing otf shore. We passed 
the north point of the island in a howling gale, and 
ran down for the anchorage; which is nothing but 
an open roadstead, known to the initiated by the 
familiar appellation of ‘‘ The Bight,” and formed by 
a slight curve of the eastern coast. Two vessels with 
all their light hamper sent down, lay moored here, 
one of which we knew to be the Ripple, tender to the 
Phaeton, while her companion, # barque, showed 
English colors. We chose a berth between the two, 
and came to with our best anchor in nine fathoms. 

Nothing more sterile aud desolate can be conceived, 
than the appearance of this isolated hummcck iu the 
waste of waters, where we expected to pass many 
months of our voyage. A rocky and barren line ot 
coast offered no points of relief tor the eye to rest 
upon. Marked with tue seal of utter desolation, the 
whole island appeared adapted only as a stopping- 
place, not strictly # home, for aquatic birds and 
amphibious beasts. Directly abreast tbe anchorage, 
in the bight, was @ Larruw strip of beach, where 
landing was practicable, but one seasou’s work had 
suflived to hunt the sea-elepdants from this sput and 
drive them to other haunts, more distant, aud more 
diilicult of access. The vessels, where they lay, were 
well sheltered by the land from west and southwest 
gales, but the dreaded “ nortber ” sweeps down upon 
the anchorage with unbroken fury, and directly 
under our lee, with the wind from that quarter, dis- 
tant not more than a wile, with trightful outlying 
rocks at its base, rose a bold, savage looking bluff 
known as “ The Iceberg.”” This was more, properly 
speaking, the seatace of an immense glacier, which 
extends several miles through the middle of the 
island, and sends out spurs, east and west, to the 
coasts. Beyond the glacier a lung, low point extend- 
ed several miles to the southward, on which the surf 
was breaking heavily. There, doubtless our voyage 
was to be made, if at all; but landing was impossible 
until the wind should shift and biow off-shore. So 
we made ali as snug as we could with the schooner, 
by sending down topmasts and putting the second 
anchor in readiness tor dropping. But to avoid the 
inconvenience of fouling and cleaning hause, it is 
necessary that each vessel should be provided with 
one very heavy chain and anchor as her main de- 
pendence, riding, for the most part, by a single cable. 
With two thousand pounds of iron attached to an 
inch-and-a-half chain, we felt that our little vessel 
of ninety tons was well secured against any ordinary 
emergency. 

Two boats came alongside, one from the Ripple, 
the other from the barque Garrick of Hobart Town, 
which had outsailed her tender, now daily expected. 
These vessels had not done much as yet, and their 
crews reported but very few elephants on the beach 
near us. There were swarms of them on the long, 
low point, for the schooner’s boat had been down to 
reconnoitre, and approached quite near the beach, 
but found the breaker too heavy to venture an at- 
tempt at landing. If we could make a descent 
among these monsters, success was certain. They 
had hitherto been undisturbed, as the few visitors 
here had found enough to make up their cargoes 
without going so far. Our guests, though they had 
been here but a few days, put on all the airs of vet- 
eraus in the business, while on board the Woodlarr, 





and gravely proceeded to enlighten us new comers in 
the details of elephant hunting; though we hai 
several of the initiated among us, besides Mr. Field- 
ing, who knew at least as much about it as them- 
selves. It was amusing to the rest of us to listen to 
the discussion, as the professional technicalities were 
somewhat ludicrous. 

** You observe, Joe,” said my chum, ‘that these 
old hunters distinguish the male and female ele- 
phants by the same terms used among whalemen, as 
bulls and cows; but, a strange inconsistency, the 
progeny of the two is always a‘pup.’ We never 
bear of a calf-elephant. It seems to me that the pup 
ia the greatest bu// of all.” 

“They are bull-terriers, perhaps,” said I, ‘ which 
would account for the term ‘pups.’ But what do 
they mean by a ‘slim-skin?’” 

** One that has lost all his fat, I suppose,” replied 
Dave. ‘‘As we speak of a ‘dry-skin’ whale.” 

“And a‘ pod’ of elephants, as I take it, meansa 
body or congregation of them.” 

“Certainly; as we would say a ‘school’ of sperm 
whales or a ‘ game ’ of right-whales.” 

‘‘And an elephant ‘ hauls’ when he comes up from 
the surf onto the beach. I suppose we shail gradu- 
ally get initiated to the terms ‘brown cows’ and 
‘March bulls.’ ‘ Young bulls’ are ‘ hauling’ now, I 
understand. But I’m ina hurry to get ashore, and 
build the shanty.” 

‘* We shall build it on the point, I suppcse, beyond 
The Iceberg, and we shall get no chance to do it 
until the wind hauls to southwest.” 

As the surf still ran bigh the next morning, Field- 
ing proposed to the captain to make a reconnvissarce 
by landing in the bight, and travelling over the 
glacier. Consent was vbtained, and he selected Bry- 
ant and myself to accompany him. We were so.n 
equipped, and found no difficulty in landing. Ganys 
were on the beach from the other two vessels, having 
rigged up temporary shelters, and we saw a few ele- 
phants which they had killed during the night, and 
carcasses of others, which had been stripped of their 
fat, lay scattered about the ground in various stages 
of decomposition. The bleached bones, protruding 
thickly from the sand at every step in our path, were 
relics of last season’s slaughter. Fielding thought 
he could, recognize many of them as his owa prey, 
and pointed out particular localities, on our rvute, 
where he had assisted at the murder of vast numbers 
the year before. 

“But they'll never haul here again in any force, 
go as to make it a paying business,” he said. ‘It’s 
only a few scattering ones that they are killing 
here. This place is worked cut, and we must push 
farther and find them where they have not been 
hunted. If we can find a path over the iceberg, we 
will ‘see the elephant’ in all his glory.” 

It was perhaps eight o’clock in the morning when 
we had passed all the old landmarks which were 
familiar to our leader, and were fairly started on our 
expedition of discovery. It was the last of October, 
which is the southern spring, corresponding to April 
in our latitudes; but it was still cold, with occasional 
light snow squalls and a raw, cutting blast, so that 
moukey-jackets and mittens were seasonable travel- 
ling companions. We were all armed, though our 
cruise was rather for purposes of prospecting than 
hunting. The officer bore his trusty rifle on his 
shoulder, while Dave and I carried lances; all of us 
béing provided with the inevitable butcher-knite and 
steel, which form a part of every elephant hunter’s 
equipment, and without which he never goes abroad. 
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A FAMILY DISEASE. 


People cannot always escape difficulties, any more 
than they can misfortunes. it cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that John Simpson should constitute any 
exception to so universal a practice. When, there- 
fore, a slight domestic disturbance procured the 
honor of his presence in court, his indignant inquiry 
why he was brought there was not at all out of place. 

“Why did you whip your wife, sir?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

‘* Whip my wife? Why, you astound me!” re- 
plied the innocent Mr. Simpson. 

‘““Why, I never saw a poor creature so badly 
bunged up in my life,” said the judge. 

** T admit,” said Mr. Simpson, ‘“‘ now I come to re- 
flect upon it, administering to my dear wife a gentle 
correction; but as to beating her, that is ridiculous.” 

The poor woman was called to the witness stand, 
and disclosed a head literally covered wtth bruises. 

‘¢ What do you call that?” demanded the judge. 

John looked at ber intently for a moment, his face 
clouded with indecision, and his spirit evidently se- 
verely perplexed; then his face brightened, his eyes 
flashed with intelligence. 

“Why, judge, that’s erysipelas—it’s a hereditary 
complaint in my family.” 

“ But she don’t belong to your family, and I shall 
send you down for twenty days;” and he did. 

Jobn was led back to the dock, muttering impre- 
cations on a court that couldn’t tell a disease from a 
bruise. 





A few weeks ago a baby was taken to church to be 
baptized, and his little brother was present during 
that rite. On the following Sunday, when baby was 
underguing his ablutions and dressing, the little 
brother asked mamma if she i:tended to carry Wil- 
lie to be christened. ‘ Why, no,” said his mother, 
‘don’t you know my son, people are not baptized 
twice?” ‘“ What!” returned the young reasoner, 
with the utmost aston’shment in his earnest face, 
* not if it don’t take the first time?” 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE ETERNAL PENDULUM. 
Swing on o'd pendulum of the world, 
For ever and for ever, 
Keeping the time of suns and stars, 
The march that endeth never. 
Your monotone speaks joy and grief, 
And failure and endeavor, 
Swing on, old pendulum, to and fro, 
For ever and for ever! 


Long as you swing shall earth be glad, 
And men be partly good and bad, 

Andin each hour that passes by, 

A thousand souls be born and die; 

Die from the earth, to live we trust, 
Unshackled, unallied with dust. 

Long as you swing shall wrong come right, 
As sure as morning follows night; 

The days go wrong—the ages never— 
Swing on, old pendulum—swing for ever! 


Cognac, the great brandy town, is said to be one 
of the wealthiest in proportion to its size, in the 
world. In 1868 it exported above nine millions of 
brandy, almost all of which went to England. The 
value of this liquor was a little more than nine mil- 
lion dollars, or just about at the rate of a dollar a 
gallon. The promise of the present year’s crop of 
wine is good. The population of Cognac is about 
24 000. = 


The country around Pampkin Creek, Georgia, is 
very sickly, and there is such a notorious prevalence 
of chills and fever in the district that it is the inva- 
riable custom to pass round quinine pills with the 
dessert. A guest who should refuse to partake 
would be regarded as having committed an unpar- 
donable breach of etiquette. 5 


Clift, the new carpet-bag postmaster at Savannah, 
isn’t getting up a name for efliciency. One day 
there was a tremendous rush for postage-stamps be- 
cause the office was ignorantly selling sheets of 150 
three-centers for $3, and the next money orders 
were in great demand for the reason that double 
their face was paid. 


We lately mentioned the attempted destruction of 
a valuable orchard in Michigan by girdling the 
trees, and the prompt assistance of neighbors in cov- 
ering up the wounds. The miscreant has repeated 
his work, and this time has done it thoroughly. 
There is no doubt that the people of the neighbor- 
hood would lynch him if they could get their hands 
on him. 


A curious story is told of the rescue of a blind 
horse in Indianapolis by another horse gifted with 
vision. The sightless beast had wandered into the 
river and lost his bearings. He was swimming help- 
lessly in a circle when his companion discovered him, 
and having failed to lead him in the right direction 
by neighing, went into the water and guided the 
horse in total eclipse safely to land. The sight was 
witnessed and cheered by a large number of specta- 
tors on the banks. 

It is related that the Duke de Massa, popularly 
supposed to be Nilsson’s betrothed or her husband, 
was arrested in Paris during the recent disorders 
for endeavoring to prevent a policeman from striking 
an inoffensive citizen. He gave his name at the sta- 
tion, but the inspector became indignant, under- 
standing him to say that he was the Duke de Massa- 
cre. The duke gave his card, and was politely dis- 
missed with an apology. 


There is a curious uld fellow who visits daily the 
Lewiston (Me.) post-cffice at a given hour, regular 
as clockwork, and asks the stereotyped question: ‘Is 
there anything for me to-day?” And receives the 
stereotyped reply— Nothing.” To which the just 
as stereotyped rejoinder always follows: ‘I don’t 
see what on airth they’re thinkin’ of!” This remark 
is made at the post-office delivery three hundred and 
eleven times a year—twice in a twelvemonth he may 
get a letter. 


A Waterbury “ infant’? named Freddy went to his 
mother one evening and inquired, ‘‘ Mother, what is 
a gone sucker?”” His mother said he mustn’t ask 
such questions, but Freddy persisted, and was finally 
sent to bed, to say his prayers by himself, instead of 
on his mother’s lap as usual. So Freddy prayed— 
“God bless papa, and mamma, and baby, but as for 
me, l’xe been a bad boy, and J guess I'm a gone 
sucker.”” 

The latest circus trick in Paris is for a man to leap 
from a height of eighty feet, being securely fastened 
by a strong elastic cord, and to bound back again to 
the place trom which he started. 











Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. J. G. Curtis and 
Miss Helen 'M. Bramhall. 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. George W. Vinton and Miss 
Hattie E. Wright. 

_At East Boston, by Rev. Dr. Bingham, Mr. J. W. Rob- 
bins and Miss F. Henrietta Calrow. 

_At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Orvin G. 
Fox and Miss Ancelia M. Faunce. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Dr. Ezra D. G. Palmer; Miss Abby A. 
Adams; Miss Emily W. Clapp, 48; Mrs. Emily L Salis- 
bury, 23; Mr. Franklin Hopkins, 67. 

In South Boston, Mrs. Mery N. Grover,26; Mrs. Mary 
H. Barker, 34. 

In East Boston, Mrs. Hannah Pitts, 89. 

At Norih Chelsea, Mrs. Sophia W. Stone, 68. 

At Watertown, Mr. John Beckford, 69. 
































Buch in Little. 


The fare between Boston and Chicago is now 
placed at $18. 
In Nova Scotia potatoes are selling at 17 cents per 
bushel. 
Springfield street, Boston, has a haunted house. 
Gen. Hancock has resigned his commission in the 
army. 
The West Point cadets receive a mark of demerit 
for every bell button they give away. 
The failure of the crops in Norway and Sweden is 
sending many emigrants to America, 
Watermelons are enormourly abandant in Florida. 
Kentucky punishes thieves at the vw hipping-post. 
* A “wa'l eyed pike ” with a razor in his stomach 
has been caught at Waterloo, Lowa. 

White blackberries are gratifying Texan palates. 

A retiring man— Borie, late of the navy.” 

No one can complain in these parts that springs 
are not filled. 

Immigration to this country was never more lively 
than at present. 

Is the Pacific Railroad well built? seems to be a 
question. 

** Idlewild,” the home of the late N. P. Willis, has 
been sold for $35,000. 

Minnesota is raising wool two feet long on Cots- 
weld sheep. 

Russia desires the free navigation of the Black 
Sea and of the straits leading thereto. 

Two festive New Yorkers picked the pocket of a 
corpse on its way to the Morgue the other day. 

Somebody has tound the lost tribe of Israel in 
China, 

The man who laughs and talks—Vice-President 
Coltax. 

The Eastern Railroad has made $200,000 more this 
year than last. 

The grain-shovellers of Buffalo are now fighting a 
labor-saving machine. 

Commodore Vanderbilt rode 113 miles in two 
hours and a half last week. 

Centralia, Illinois, has shipped this year 249 tons 
of strawberries to Chicago. 

Sir Roundell Palmer’s professional services bring 
him $125.000 a year. 

Motto fur the outside of a snuff-box—What’s the 
odds as long as you’re rappee? 

Cocoanut rum is carrying off the Marquesas 
islanders. 

There will be music when the prohibitory law is 
enforced in this State. 

Imprisonment for debt has been abolished in 
Prussia. . 

A contemporary thinks last summer’s ‘‘ earthquake 
tournament” is again coming. 

The expenditures of the British Museum for the 
coming year are estimated at $566,015. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


| ore ae CURED without cost or trouble. 

Recipe, $1. Address 

W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
Waterford, New York. 














27-ly. 
$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 


given by MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. See pres- 
ent number, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers 
as samples to new readers, scent post-paid for 25 cents— 
halr price. Largest, best and cheapest magazine of its 
kind. Je sE. Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 26+ 6 


\LUW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Hor-es 
bb made Faser. Plain, practical instructions fur im- 
proving speed and style, and much other valuable infor- 
mation, in No. 49 of HANEY'S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdealer, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St.,N. Y. Has exposures ot humbugs. 26—6 


J ANEY S Ar! 01 TRAINING ANIMALS tells all 

secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 
ing, sporting dogs an J all animals, all Circus Tricks, snake 
charming, farm animals,etc. 20O@ large pages, 6O illus- 
trations, only 50 cts., of booksellers, or JE*SE HANEY & 
Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. Only complete book. 26-6 


Agents! Read Thist 


V = WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of &30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


CT 4 I ITTLE BEAUTY” ALBUM. Bound insplen- 
4 did style, gilt and embossed, red edge, holds 20 
full-sized cards. he neatesr, prettiest and cheapest Al- 
bum ever made. Only 25 cents; five fora $l; twelve for 
$2.25; post-paid. You ll say it’s worth double its cost. 
Try one. Send 25 cents to HUNTER & Co., 
29-4 Manufacturers, Hinsdale, N. H. 




















be J ete tod OUTWONE. Prof. Her- 
mann's Prairie Whi tle and Animal Imitator. 
By its use you can imitate birds, beasts, etc , of ail kinds. 
Aided by it, Ventriloquism is learned in three gays. She 
wonder of the age! Used by all Minstrels and Imitators. 
Beware of “bogus"’ imitations. This is Hermann's 
* original,”’ used by him before Victoria and the royal 
family. Sent sealed for 30 cents; five for $1; $150 a 
dozen. Send to HUNTER & Co., Sole Agents, 
29-4 Hinsdale, N. H. 
66 Humscres EXPOSED!""| MONEY SAVED! 
Read the “Star-Spangled Banner” six months 
for only 25 cents. A large furty-column paper, overflow- 
ing with Wit, Wisdom and Fun. It will PAY you to 
send for it six months fora “ quarter’’—half price. Try 
it. Send to “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
29— * Hinsdale, N. H. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STURIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, Making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firry CENTS a year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 

ublishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
B5 00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 

; Boston, Mass. 








3m. 





Savage’s Ursina. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for softening, giving a 
brilliant gloss, and increasing the growth of the Hair, 


Evans, MERCER & Co. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


musKET SHOT GUNS wanrantep 


To shoot close and kill 60 yards. Price, $2.50. 
jWanted.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp for 
price list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHNSTON'S 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTILE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


) PER YEAR to sell * Wonder of the 
$3 50 World.”’ J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


GE CARDS, AGE CARDS, AGE CARDS. 

How to tell the age of any one; more of a wonder 
than the Velocipede. Price, 25 cents per pack, six packs 
for $1.00. Address T. P. ROBERTS, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


MPORTANT TO _ FREEMASONS AND GOOD 
TEMPLARS. Send stamp for circular. Address 
JOIN M. WILLIAMS, Readfield, Maine. 


EX PLOYMENT that pays. For particulars, address 
S. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 
VINEGA How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 

e or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 
drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


ar) A YEAR.—Male and Female Agents 
$1SO0 wanted everywhere, Address H. AN- 
DERSON & Co., 314 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


>=: ESS, CATAR&H, SCRUFULA. A lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh 
and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts tree 
of charge to any one ar afflicted. Address Mrs. M. 
C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ainin‘cmnc 
5 4 month,every where, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘this machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. e will pa, 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more clastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch '’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, PA., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louris, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured, 


WANTED—AGENTS—““anenican 

AMERICAN 
KNIttiNG MaCHINE Price $25. The a cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNISTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousend 

ewsp pers, one month. The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, more 
than 100 Daily Papers in which the advertiser ob- 
tains 24 insertions to the month, and the leading Pa- 
ers in more than 500 different towns and cities. 
Jjomplete Files can be examined at our office. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEO, P. RUW- 
ELL & Co.,eAdvertising Agents, New York. 
































GEO. P. ROWELL & (o's 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
CONTAINING 


A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a colamn. 





A List of the leading Daily papers in. all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with estimates 
showing the costof an advertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week to two 
months. 





A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patronized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original ereving, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by yal eeeneie for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HeEiR,by Sylva- 


‘nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 


FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirnson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymriA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fHE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prizk,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TuHe PIRATE SMUGGLERS,»y 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tukr CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipDkER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tue GirsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Councrs oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tue CHInesE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CoraA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Fr&ncis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 


—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna s HUs- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's CURSE, nd dane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John Bb. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TukE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S ymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILL,by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEaATH-ToucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—TH® 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—THE PoLice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
Hf Malcolm J. Errym.—RKeppatu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADaAmM F'EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic}PoTTER, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sir_ RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. —THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—TuE Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1 HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—-THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANRO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DeEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, Oy, Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
AsuTon, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue RussIAN GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEATA#, 
by M. T. Caldor.— 1 HE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—TuHe LADY IMOGEN,by Prof. J, H. Ingraham.—Tux TEXx- 
AN BRAVO, by Dr. J. H. Robins n.—THe HiGHWaAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THE CouNTESS, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGH Caper, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare = mapa ge | an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued «ach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr-J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVoO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE MUKE'S Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Witch, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—T'HE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perle oore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HERknN, by F. Clinton Barrington. ‘ 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1nG’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBEks, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WiFe's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, x Lieutenant Murray, 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG Cong EROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.-—‘lir, by Charles Cuttecfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
oo fl mee figatnh, by Emma Garrison Jones, 

No, 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard- * 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoup,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Busbnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. b. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scu 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hal 
No. 45.—ZULE1IKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No.48 —A DakK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE MysTeRIous Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51 —CorkInNNE, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scot. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No 56.—THER CRYSTAL.DAGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WuHiTsé WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—RED HAND, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62 —THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63 —A Lost Lirge, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64 —THE ISLAND OF FaTkE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—Tue Hero OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No, 67.—THE DWarF Frenp, by E. K. Darnell. 

No, 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 69.—IN PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent bd mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





No. 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


63 Congress St., Bostou, Mass.” 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LABOR. 


BY J. J. M. 
All honor to the labor 
That is gaining day by day 
Something real, however little, 
In a quiet, earnest way; 
There is glory in achieving, 
More than any one can say. 


There is strength and there is power 

Just in doing one thing well; 
More than many may imagine; 

It is just these things that tell— 
Just the very seeming trifles 

To the greatest often swell. 


Then let him who will be idle, 
Let him trifle, forthe may, 

For not one of all the idlers 
Dare deny me when I say, 

That the bulwarks of this nation 
Are her working men to day. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 
3 Written we Che Pina of iii lies coat 


TEDDY'S OAPTURE AND ESCAPE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





TRAWBERRIES were 
ripe, and Teddy knew 
where there was a field 
fall of them, away off to- 
wards the woods, and O, 
80 large, and sweet, and 
jaicy as they were, nest- 
ling down close to the 
ground, and _ hidden 
among the tall grass, so 
not even any little bird 
had found them, to peck 
at their scarlet cheeks, 
and Teddy’s bright eyes 
were the first to find 
them out, of all those of 
the boys in Bloomville. 
And, to be sure, no one 
would have imagined 
that there was a berry in 
the field, if they had only peeped over the fence. The 
daisies held their white parasols over them, crowds 
and crowds of them, and the buttercups that cluster- 
ed their yellow heads together and danced over their 
dewy rims had such innocent-looking faces, and 
looked up to the sky as if there were nothing at all to 
look at under their feet. But Teddy wasn’t so sure 
but what they were trying to fool him, when he came 
that way, in search of dock root for old Mrs. Sprague, 
who had the rheumatism, and the liver complaint, 
and I don’t know what not, though she doctored half 
the village with her roots and herbs, as well as her- 
self. So he crept through an opening in the fence, 
and brushing aside the sly little daisies and butter- 
cups, found, in the first place, not a strawberry or a@ 
sign of one, but a cunning little sparrow’s nest, with 
four such pretty eggs in it! It was worth creeping 
under any fence to see that, and Teddy stack up a 
little stake near by, so that he might find it again 
sometime, and see the young birds when they were 
hatched. Then he went along a little further, look- 
ing under every grase-blade, almost, until he began 
to-find berries, such quantities of them! And the 
further he went the thicker they grew; he stepped 
on them until bis little bare feet were crimson with 
their juice, and the air was filled with their fragrance. 
Teddy almost danced for joy. 

“Now,” said he to himself, ‘I can have a new 
reading-book like Tom Hale’s, and be in the first 
class; for there are quarts and quarts of strawberries 
here, and they’re high now. I can sell them for fif- 
teen cents a quart. O, if I only had a basket, now!” 

But it was growing dark, and he would be obliged 
to wait until morning before gathering them. But 
how could he sleep for thinking of such treasures, 
and what would his mother say, he’d like to know? 
It wasn’t often that one found more than a pint of 
strawberries at a time in Bloomville, and in most of 
the fields, when they were ripe, there was a boy to 
every berry, almost. So he ran home as fast as ever 
he could, and carried the joyful news to his mother. 

Good on your head, Teddy,” said she, when she 
heard it. ‘I always knew yes would be in luck, the 
good b’y that yes are, and I guess yes can read as 
well as any o’ them in your new reader, if yes aren’t 
dressed quite so smart.” Andshe patted his curly 

head with tears of motherly pride and affection in 
her eyes. ; 

“That I can, mother,” said Teddy, brightly, ‘‘ and 
I’m first in my arithmetic class, Someday I’m go- 
ing to be bookkeeper in a store, and earn the lots of 
money for you! And perhaps sometime I shall have 
a store of my own, and doa heap of thrade. Who 
knows?” 

“ll warrant yes will; but ate your supper now, 
me darlint, and then off to bed wid yes, else some 
tief will have the berries before you’re awake in the 
morning. Little b’ys nade a dale of slape.” 

Teddy didi#® like to be called a little boy very well, 
he was so old pow—over nine. He could remember 
when he was a little boy, but he was not that now; 
bat then if his mother thought so, it was an excus- 











able delusion on her part, because she had held him 
in her arms when he was a wee baby, and it was hard 
for her to realize that be was quite grown up. 

So he kissed her and said good-night very meekly, 
as if he were a little boy indeed, and pressing his lit- 
tle brown cheek to his pillow, strayed away into 
dream land, to the drowsy music of the katydids that 
sang in the elm trees behind the house. And such a 
fairy-like dreamland as it was, fall of elves flitting 
about through forests of heavily-laden strawberry 
vines, and piles of bran new readers, and heaps of 
shining cents enough to have bought out one candy 
store, at least. 

You may be sure that the larks didn’t get the start 
of him the next mornirg, and while the dewdrops 
hung like strings of beads round the neck of every 
daisy and buttercup, he started away for the field, 
basket in hand, and with a merry song on his lips. 
School commenced at nine o’clock, and hefore that 
time he was determined to fill his basket; so he set 
to work in good earnest, and it was astonishing to 
see how fast the berries dropped from his eager little 
fingers. It didn’t seem any time before the basket 
was half full, and the fruit was all so nice and dainty, 
too; not any green ones at all, and never a stick, or 
a straw, or a stem to be seen. Teddy’s hopes rose 
higher and higher as he heaped them up, and his 
eyes sparkled like two bright stars through a dark 
sky. 

By-and-by the basket was quite full, though the 
berries weren’t half picked, and he knew by the sun 
that it was not more than half-past seven o’clock; so 
he sat down to rest himsolf a little while before start- 
ing on his homeward way. He could dispose of those 
before he went to school, and buy his new reader, he 
thought, then at noon he could come back and pick 
the rest, if no one found them out before that time, 
and he didn’t believe they would. And all the mon- 
ey he got for his berries, excepting enough to buy 
the book, he was going to give to his mother, only 
perhaps he should save a cent or two to buy some 
candy with, it bad been so long since he had tasted 
a bit of candy. While he sat there on a little grassy 
knoll, engaged in these pleasant meditations, he was 
startled by the sound of voices, and pretty soon two 
or three gipseys emerged from aclump of trees, and 
came towards him: 

Teddy’s heart began to beat very loud and fast, for 
though be was generally a brave little fellow, he was 
terribly afraid of gipseys, and these gipseys partic- 
ularly, for they had a bad name in the village al- 
ready, though they had only been encamped there 
fur a few days. It wassaid that they stole horses, 
plundered clothes-lines and poultry yards, and a big 
boy who ought to know about such things told him, 
only yesterday, that all gipseys sometimes stole chil- 
dren, Who knew but they might take him away 
with them, if he was so large? They might as well 
as not, if they saw fit to do so, away off there in that 
solitary place as he was; for though he was very 
strong, and could beat the largest boy in echool at 
wrestling, he could be no match for those great stal- 
wart men. But he knew that it would be of no use 
to run away, now they were 80 near, so he bent his 
head down as far as possible into the buttercups and 
daisies, hoping that they would not see him at all. 
Then he heard their footsteps close beside him, and 
determined to put on a brave face, no matter what 
happened. 

* Halloo, little chap,” said one, spying him out. 
‘* What are you doing there?” 

* Sitting down,” said Teddy, stoutly, not knowing 
what else to say. 

** Yea, I see you are,” said the fellow, laughing, 
but it’s pretty early for a small boy like you to be 
way off here. I s’pose you’ve been picking my straw- 
berries, haven’t you?” 

“They aren’t your strawberries,” said Teddy, 
astonished at his own audacity. ‘This is Squire 
Randall’s field.” 

‘Well, then, I’m Squire Randall. 
basket, sir!’’ 

“No sir,” said Teddy, forgetting his fear in right- 
eous indignation. ‘I shan’t do anything of the sort. 
You’re not Squire Randall any more than I am.” 

** Wont you, indeed? We'll see about that!” said 
the man, advancing towards him, while the others 
looked on laughing. 

Teddy thought of his new reading-book, and was 
determined to do or die; so, putting his basket be- 
hind him, he rolled his jacket sleeves away from his 
sturdy little firts, and stood up before him in an 
attitude of defiance. : 

O, how they all shouted with laughter! 

“ Well, if he aint a smart one!” said they, in a 
chorus. “Just the fellow for us! He’d keep a 
smart lookout over the things while we are away.” 

Poor Teddy! he felt himself growing pale with ter- 
ror, and shook so that his stout little legs would 
hardly hold him up; but he put on as brave a face as 
he could, and tried to seem quite unconcerned, as if 
be had not noticed what they were saying. 

‘* Keep your strawberries, my man,” said the one 
who had spoken first. ‘“‘I don’t want them, but [ 
want you. Wont you come and live with us? You 
shall have a little black horse to ride, and finer 
clothes than you’ve got on now, at least.” 

“No,” said Teddy, decidedly, “I can’t leave my 
mother. She hasn’t got anybody but me, and I have 
to take care of her.” 

At this, they all began to laugh again, though poor 
Teddy couldn’t see why it was so funny. 

** You take care of her, do you?” said one of them. 
“* How long since you have done so? NowlI guess 
she’ll be glad to get rid of taking care of you, and if 
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and if you do well you can take some money to her.” 

* She doesn’t want to get rid of me; she’d cry her 
eyes out if I were to go away,” cried Teddy, forget- 
ting his fear in anger for a moment. “ She’ll be wait- 
ing for me now, and I must go.” 

And seizing his basket, he was about to make his 
escape, but they caught him by the arm and held 
him back. 

“ Not so fast, my man,” said they; “‘ we are going 
to take you with us, anyway, 80 you may as well go 
without making any trouble. It will be better for 
you, I can tell you!” 

“Teddy struggled hard to free himself, but it was all 

in vain; and when he saw that they really meant 
what they said—that they were really going to take 
him away with them, he began to kick and scream 
lustily; bat that was all in vain also. ‘‘ They had 
long been wanting such a boy as he,” they said, 
“and now they had him, they intended to keep 
him.” ‘Poor little Teddy! how soon his bright morn- 
ing had changed into a cloudy one, the very darkest 
one he had ever seen, when it had been almost the 
brightest. 
Tbe gipseys were, or had been, encamped not far 
from the strawberry-field, but they were all ready to 
move now, with what few articles of household fur- 
niture they had packed into great covered wagons, 
pots and kettles, women, babies and all. And into 
one of these the men packed Teddy, between two 
great, black-eyed girls, in scarlet petticoats, who 
seemed highly delighted to see him, and commenced 
to talk to him at once, in a manner which would 
have been very entertaining under any other circum- 
stances, but he hardly heard what they were saying, 
now, though he had dried his tears and was appar- 
ently resigned to his fate. He was by no means 
without hope of escape, and his head was as full of 
plans as full could be. But after a while the wagons 
began to move, and Teddy in the midst of one of the 
great, covered things, with so many taller people 
about him, could not see, for his life, which way they 
were going; he only knew that they were going on 
and on, further and further away from!home. Then 
hope began to fail him again, and the thought of his 
mother brought tears into his eyes, in spite of him- 
self. 





It was nearly nine o’clock, and Mrs. Sullivan was 
wondering so what had become of Teddy. She 
thought the berries couldn’t have been as plenty as 
he had supposed them to be last night, so it had tak- 
en him longer to fill his basket, or perhaps some one 
had driven him out of the field. She was afraid he 
would be late for school, but then his teacher would 
excuse him under the circumstances. Every now 
and then she would leave her work and go to the 
door, straining her eyes to see if they could not find 
a light little figure at the far end of the field, turned 
toward home. But no; there was no sign of Teddy. 
The shadows and sunshine chased each other over 
the tall grass, the morning glories in the window 
closed their blue cups, the sweet clover by the door- 
way was full of bees that were commencing their 
drowsy noontide hum, and still he did not come. 

* Poor little fellow!” she said to herself, ‘*I sup- 
pose he’s afther searchin’ the counthry over fur ber- 
ries, he’s that crazy over the readin’ book, and he’ll 
get it, I know, for there isn’t a smarter lad in the 
town, if he be’s Irish; and he talks as fert and pretty 
as a thrue born Yankee, though he’s nivir a bit 
ashamed to own that his father and mother were 
born in the ould counthry, if the by’s do call him 
paddy at school.” . 

So she kept musing over Teddy’s perfections until 
the noon bell rang from the little red schvolhouse, 
and the noisy troop of scholars came rushing out the 
door, and scattered homewards in every direction. 

“Teddy’ll be home, now,’’ she thought. “ He 
must have gone straight from the strawberry-field 
to school this morning, it was that late.” Bat he 
didn’t come, and the dinner got quite cold, and she 
began to be alarmed about him. Soshe put on her 
bonnet, and went out to inquire of the teacher if she 
had seen anything of him, but the teacher met her 
with the question: 

‘* Why didn’t Teddy come to school this morning? 
Is he ill?” 

Then she went to the store to see if he had been 
there, but nobody had seen anything of him, at all, 
that day. It was very strange, certainly. Then she 
thought she would walk out in the direction of the 
strawberry-field, and perhaps she should meet him; 
he surely would not stay away much longer. And so 
she went on and on, until she reached the field, but 
there was no sign of Teddy anywhere about. Still he 
might be stooping im the tall grass, and so hidden 
from view. ‘‘ Teddy! Teddy! Teddy!” she called, 
but there was no answer but the echoes from the 
woods beyond, Then suddenly she espied the handle 
of Teddy’s basket peeping over a knot of daisies. 

**O the little rascal!” she said. ‘ He’s hiding jist 
to frighten me.” The basket was quite full of great 
juicy berries, but after waiting and calling a while 
longer, she became quite satisfied that he was not 
hiding there, after all, and taking the basket in her 
hand, for the fruit was spoiling there under the hot 
sun, she turned toward home again, full of uneasi- 
ness on her little boy’s account. 

What could have become of him? There was a 
great, deep, muddy pond, a little ways back toward 
the woods. Could he have fallen into that? Or had 
he gone into the woods and got lost? It was enough 
to distract one to think of it! She would not think 
of it, for Teddy was a brave little boy, as trustworthy 
as a man, almost; if he couldnt take care of himself, 


store and sell the berries, and have the money all 
ready for him when he did come, and then she would 
go home and wait as patiently as she could for his 
coming. 

But when it began to grow toward evening, and 
still no Teddy, she became terribly frightened, and 
many of the neighbors came out to help her search 
for him. The men scoured all the woods from far 
and near; lights danced about every pond all night, 
and women waited at their doors until morning to 
hear if there were any news from Teddy, for he wasa 
favorite with everybody, and everybody pitied his 
poor mother so. But morning dawned, as sunny 
and bright as ever, the morning glories opened again 
in the cottage windows, and the sunshine flickered 
over Teddy’s empty chair, and frolicked over the floor 
where his poor mother was beginning to think his 
blessed little feet would never walk any more, 

Was there ever such a dark morning before? 

They had searched for him in every conceivable 
place almost, and were still searching, but all in vain. 
The poor woman could only pray and wait with fold- 
ed hands. The hours wore on to noon. A new read- 
ing book with a bright green cover lay on the table, 
but would ever those little brown hands hold it, those 
bright, delighted eyes find that the pictures and ey- 
erything were all right? 

Thus the mother mused, when suddenly a glad, 
familiar voice from behind her chair called out: 

“‘O mother, where did you get that reader?” 

And turning around she had her own little boy, 
alive and well, clasped closely to her heart! She was 
so glad that she cried, she couldn’t help it, and Ted- 
dy cried too, though he tried at first to appear just as 
if nothing had happened. 

Such a dirty, dusty, weary-looking boy as he was, 
and it took him such a long time to tell his story, in 
answer to his mother’s question, “ O Teddy, Teddy 
where have you been?” : 

But you know it nearly all, already. There is 
nothing more to tell, only, while the wagons were 
stopping at night, and the gipseys were every one of 
them sound asleep, though he was right in the midst 
of them, and one fearful old woman had her arm 
over him, he managed to escape. And though he had 
no idea in which direction home lay, he happened to 
take the right one. He walked all the remainder of 
the night, or ran, rather, expecting every moment to 
hear some one in pursuit at his heels; then in the 
morning, a farmer who was driving that way with 
his teams, took him in and carried him a long dis- 
tance, then he had made the best use possible of his 
weary little legs, to hasten to his mother. 

Teddy went to school that very afternoon, and en- 
joyed bis new book to the utmost. And ever after- 
wards the Bloomville boys regarded him with awe 
and admiration—the heroof such an adventure— 
though they were more shy of gipseys than ever. 





HE’D HAD HIS FUN. ; 

* Old Uncle Jake,’’ as he was called, who live? m 
a rural neighborhood in central Ohio, was unce the 
opulent possessor of two splendid farms, well stocked 
aud unencumbered. But Jake loved the bottle, and 
was given to hard sprees, so that finally, through a 
series of persistent and long-continued dissipatiov, he 
“ran through” his property as it is expressively 
called, and old age found him penniless, and com- 
pelled to earn his bread by daily labor whenever he 
could find employment. From being ‘“‘ Mr.” so and 
20, he came to be known simply as “Old Jake,” 
though he was an object of some commiseration 
among those who had known him in his better days. 
‘* Jake,” said a farmer to him one day, for whom he 
was at work, ‘‘don’t you sometimes wish you had 
those two splendid farms back again that you drank 
up and fooled away?” 

The tears started in old Jake’s rheumy eyes, a8 he 
leaned sadly and reflectively on his hoe-handle. At 
length straightening up, old Jake replied, ‘ Well, I 
don’t know, I don’t know; I've hada sight of fun in 
my day!” 





SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS.—A curious case of 
‘spiritual manifestations has lately transpired in 
Woodford. A man full of spirits and spiritualism 
was put into a trance (he beinga trance medium), 
and they asked him to call up the spirit of his de- 
parted brother, which was at once done. The spirit 
said he wanted to drink, and the medium poured a 
large tumbler of brandy. 

*‘ There, there!” exclaimed the mother, “that is 
my son, for that is just the size drink he used to take 
when he was alive.” 





> 


A Dyrine SINNER.—Old Billy W—, of Fluvanna 
county, Ohio, was dying. He was an ignorant man 
and a very wicked one. Dr. D——,an excellent phy- 
sician, and a very pious man, was attending him. 
The old fellow asked for bread. The doctor ap- 
proached the bed-side, and in a very solemn tone 
remarked, ‘“‘ My dear fellow, man cannot live by bread 
alone.” ‘ No,” said the old fellow, sorter reviving, 
“he’s ’bleeged to have a few wegetables.” The sub- 
ject was dropped. 





A FRENCH JOKE.—Two rich farmers meeting, one 
of them remarks, “ The uext agricultural fair will 
be very fine, I hear.” : 

‘“* Yes; they talk of having eight hundred horned- 
cattle on exhibition.”’ 








you will go with us, you can go back to her some day, 


she didn’t know who could. She would go to the 


** Shall you be among them?” 
** Yes, probably.” 
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